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ABSTRACT 

This guide presents general information about Federal 
legislation that affects women's rights when they are .seeking a job, 
while on the job, and when they retire. The guide is organized in 
four parts. The first part off ers suggest ions 6n how women can assert 
their job pights, while the second section provi^s information on 
getting a job, including ways in which employment services, training 
programs, and education institutions may not discriminate. Federal 
protection for jobseekers and information about laws against 
discrimination based on sex, race, color, religion, and national 
origin are included in this section. In the third section, 
prohibitioYi of discrimination on the job is discussed. Some of the 
topics covered are min imum wages ; overtime pay; equal pay; pay 
equity;* promot i ons , training, and working conditions; maternity 
le'ave/pregnancy discrimination.; sexual harassment; garnishment; 
unemployment insurance; compensation for injuries; occupational 
safety and health; termination; union participation; employee access 
to personne^l files; and child and dependent care tax credits* The 
final section discusses legislation affecting women after retirement, 
including Sacial Security, pensions , and {Private retirement plans. 
Appendixes to the document list Federal and state agencies concerned 
with antidiscrimination and provide sample complaint forms. (KC) 
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Foreword 



Federal laws thpt protect employment rights 
apply to both women and men. this leaflet is 
directed specifically to women because women's 
legal rights related to jobs and jobsceking have - 
changed consida^bly in the pj|$t two decades, 
9nd many women arc'still unaware of protections ^Ji 
and services provided under Federal law. _ , 

This working woman's guide presents general^ 
information about Fcderdi legislation that affect^' . 
womenY rights when they are seeking a job, whtte ' 
on the job, and when they retire^ Many States^of-, 
,fcr similar, and sonietunes broader, protec^pns 

. or wider coverage than the Federal hiw^ ancl^ftie 
areas of emploVment are governed cxclusi|[|ly by 
State law. Information about State emp|^^ent 

' laws is available from State department^j|^Y labor 
or departments of human resources. M-p^^ 

Women now constitute more than ^^|^^cent 
of the Nation's labor force, and ab^|^t $^ 
cent 6f all women 16 years of age ai»|i3/)6^^^ are 
working or seeking work. Howey^^i/.w^ 
average earnings are only 62 perc<eyi|j^ ;6f men's; 
women continue to predominatpV^^ 'a limited 
number of relatively low-paying occ^ and 
women's, opportunities for ful| j^^^^ par- 
ticipation in the economy are $iUj i^eig^v^ly af- 
fected by sex discriminatioif ii]| ^^^ 
our hope thdl by providing inifom^^ about 
their legal job rights we will li^P women gain full 
equal opportunity in access to jobs, promotions, 
pay, and retirement benefij|;i^. 

Lenora Cole Alexander ' 
Director, Women's Burje^u 




How Women 
Can Assert Their 
Job Riohts 



The first step in asserting your legal rights is to knc^w ^hat those rights are. It 
is important to know which unfair or discriftiinatory practices are prohibited by 
law, and to distinguish these from actions which may seem unjust, but whic^ 
are not unlawful. 

You should also keep in mind that an employer can take action against sn 
employee for good ckusc. Laws that prot^ agaiiist discrimination based T>n 
race, color, sex, national origin, religion, age, or handicap do not prevent an 
employer from discharging you if you are not doing your job; nor do they re- 
quire employers to hire you if you are not qualified for the job. 

You can resolve many problems associated with gettirig a job or coping wifh 
a particular job situation through discussion with personnel officers or super- 
visors. Informal problem solving is frequently the quickest method for settling 
a dispute; often the problem arises becai^e of misunderstanding, lack of coif- 
munication, or ignorance of the employee's rights. In many wopk 
establishments, informal conciliation is part of grievance procedures under col- 
lective bargaining agreements, personnel policie^, or formal equal employment 
opportunity programs. , ^ 

However, if you believe that you are being paid less than a legal wdge, or are 
the victim^of discrimination prohibited by law, you are entitled to file a com- 
plaint with the agency that has responsibility for enforcing the law. Procedures 
fpr making complaints vary; a telephone request is enough to set in motion ^ank 
investigation into substandard wages or iidl^ual pay, whereas a written com- 
p'iaint is necessary under some antidiscrimination law.s. ' 



If yoiLfecl that you arc being treated unfairly, take care to document in-, 
cidents to support a complaint. Written notes on what happened and when, 
and who was there, are very useful in refreshing the memory and showing ^ 
pattikm of unfair treatment. 

" There are time limits on filing complaints, so it is important to act promptly. 
Information about time limits and procedures under the var|>us laws is pro- 
vided with each section of th? gi^e. If you are unsyre about how the law might 
apply to a specific situation, call the agency that handles those complaints to 
talk with compliance officers who are trained to provide information about fil- 
ing complaints. Sample forms are included in Appendfac C- 

Addresses of compliance agencies as well as ag^cies which administer laws 
on retirement or disability, for example; are listed in Appendix A, 

In addition, most agencies with enforcement or administrative respon- 
sibilities for Federal laws print parnphlets with information for consumers. Free 
copies of these materials are generally available^rom the agency upon request. 
Additional sources of assistance and information exist in the form of com* 
munity based organizations that have information and referdil, Counseli^, or 
legal assistance services. The local bar association^ a State or local comnrission 
on women, or an information jmd referral center may be able to provide infor- 
mation about these resources. 



Note: This publication was prepared by Ruth Robinson, Division of Information and Publications, and Jane 
Walstedt, Division of Legislative Analysis. ^ 
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A number of Federal laws provide for services to assist jobseekers and pro- 
tect workers fron) policies and practice^ which discriminate on the basis of sex, 
race, color, religion, or natjlonal origin. Similar laws at the State level increase 
the scope of coverage, coMplcment it, or Operate in partnership with Federal 
legislation. 

/ E mployment Saivlces 

The United States Employment Service operates in partnership with State 
employment services to provide free counseling, testing, and job placement in 
major cities across the country. Established under the Wagner-Peyser Act, the 
State-operated employment servjf e — called Job Service in most States-^ forms 
a national network of public , employment offiipes^hat follow Federal 
guidelines. Many of these offic^ have job banks which maintain computerized 
listings of job ^vacancies in the particular geographic larea, so jobseekers can 
match their skills to available jobs. Through screening and referral services, the 
Job Service also channels applicants into various training programs. 

Job Service or Employment Service offices arc listed in, the telephone direc- 
tory under State government listings. In most States they are part of the depart- 
ment of labor or human resources, or a separate employment security agency. 

, Training and Education 

Apprenticesliip. The-national apprenticeship system is a Federal-State partner, 
ship wtablishcd by the National Apprenticeship Act to encourage high stan- 
dards for apprenticeship training and tp promote the apprenticeship cona^t 
among business and industry. Apprenticeship is a system for teaching sl^illed- 
trades and crafts through a combination of on-the-job training and classroom 
instructioft. National standards approved by the BureaM of Apprenticei^hip and 



- Training or State apprenticeship agencies govern the scope of work, courses of 
instruction, length of training, and amount of pay. A great advantage to ap- 
prenticeship training is that apprentices are paid while they learn. Typic^Iy an . 
entering apprentice earns about half of the wage rate of a highly skilled fully 
qualified worker Gourneyworker), aijd' receives an increase about every 6 
months. Upon completion of th^ program^ the apprentice receives a certificate 
or card which shows thdt she or he has become a joumeyworker in a specific 
occupation. \ , \ 

'^^^x^DCis^artment of Labor regulations published in May 1978 require sponsors of 
apprenticeship programs with more than five apprentices to take affirmative 
action to rec|ruit women, as well as minorities, when these groups do not* have a 
reasonable share of training^ opportynities." , ^ 

A number of States provide information about apprenticeship programs 
through Apprenticeship Information Centers (AIC's), which are generally 
operated by tWe State employment service. Tl^e Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, of the U.S. Department of Labor, State apprenticeship agencies, 
unions, and employers who operate apprenticeship programs can provide more 
information about apprenticeship opportunltiW? 

Employment and Training Programs. For many years the Federal Government 
has funded employment and training programs for unemployed and disadvan- 
taged workers. The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
passed in 1974 and reauthorized in 1978, concentrated most of the employment 
and training funds in local government units called prime sponsors which 
developed programs tailored to local needs. The CETA reauthorization legisla- 
tion expired in September 1982. It was replaced by the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act of^982, ^yhich was signed into l^w in October 1982. The legislation 
provides for job training programs which are planned and implemented 
under the joint control of local elected government officials and private in- 
dustry councils in service delivery areas designated by the Governor of each 
State. The new law took effect October 1, 1983, providing for a l year tran- 
sition period under the CETA system. 

The State department of labor or human resources or the Job Service will be 
able to provide information about public ^ployment and training oppor- 
tunities under the Job Training Partnership Act. 

Educational and vocational programs are a vital link in the process of seek- 
ing a job because they provide training necessary to qualify for niany occupa- 
tions. Federal laws prohibit discrimination in educational and vocational pro- 
grams and establish prograrhs and services to help overcome the effects of past 
sex role stereotyping and sex discrimination. For example, title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 prohibits sex discrimination in any educa- 
tional program or activity receivi|ig Federal assistance. Under the 1976 amend- 
ments to the Vocational Education Act (which has been extended to 1984), each 
State is required to designate a sex equity coordinator whose responsibility it is 




lo see that State vocational cducatio^j programs do not discriminat^against or, 
stereotype women and girls. These coordinators, located in the Stfite depart- 
mentfof education, have information about programs* available in their Stat<». 

^ • Federal Protections for Jobseekertf 

: — ^ \ — . . 

r Several Ffederal la\^prot'ect workers from discrimination in the jobseeking 
*^^^oc$ss7b3^^pf^hihit^ referrals, and 

hifing: ^ ' , » 

DiscrinMnation Based on Sex, Race^ Color, Region, and National Origin. Title 
VII of (he Civil Rights Act of 1964 is the principal law- that proteqts workers 
from discrimination m employment. The act matkes it unlawful to discriminate 
on the basis^qf sex, race, color, religion, or nation^ origm in hiring or firing; 
wages; fringe 4>enefitsaf classifying; , referring, assigning, or pf omotirtg 
employees; extending or assigning facilities; training; retraining; oir appren- 
ticeships; or any other terms, cOnditipns^ or'privileges of employment. For ex- 
ample, it is unlawful for an employer* to refuse to let certain persons file ap- 
pUca|tion forms, but to accept others; for j^^union or an employment agency to 
refyse to refer applicants to job openiijigs; for a union to refuse membership or 

\^Jor an apprenticeship or other (raining program to refuse admission to ^n ap- 
plicant, when tlie reason for the actjion is the individuals sex, race', color, 
religion, or national origip. vi , • 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) has- priniary 
responsibility for enforcement of title VII. Under EEOC guidelmes on sex 
r discrimination, it is a violation of title VII to retuse to hire an individual based 
on stereotyped characteristics of the sexes or preferejices of co-workers^," the 
employer, clients., or customers; to label jobs 'as **men[s j^bs'' and "women's 
jobs,'* or to i^icate a preference or limitation based on sex in a help-wanted 

, advertisenient,'unless sex is a'^bona fide occupational qualification (BFOQ) for 
VtHe job. Sex is .rarely a BFOQ. The quidelines also say that State protective 
labor laws that prohibit or limit the employment of women at certain tinges or 
in certain occupations, such as mining or bartending, are in conflict With and 

^ are superseded by title VII. and therefore cannot be used as a reasort for refus- 
ing to employ women. 

As am^njledin 1972, titljc VI 1 covers most employers of 15 or more 
employees, public and private employment agencies, labor unions with 1^ or 
more members, and joint labor-management committees ^ for apprenticeship 
ancitrtiining. Indian tribes are "exempt as employers. Religious institutions are 

• *>^empt with respect to empl6ying persons of a^ particular religion, but are 
covered with respect 4o di^rimination based on sex, race, color, or national ^ 
origin. , 



What To Do — The EEOC Complaint Process 



If you think you have bcciv treated unfairly in an employntent situation and 
the reason for the action was your sex,(race, color, religion, or national origin, 
you may file a complaint or charge with the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. The complaint form asks for your name and address; the name 
an^l address and other information about the employer/ union, or ferjiployment* 
agency; and a brief- description of the discrimihatory practice or action. You 
must file the complaint, within 180 days of the action you are complaining 
about. If thefjp is a State or city fair employment practices (FEP) law offering 
comparable protection (42 States have such FEP laws), the EEOC will send a 
copy of the complaint to the agency that enforces the State or local law. If the 
Stat^ agency does not complete action on the complaint within 60 days, EEOC 
meiy proceed to process the charge. If you send«the complaint to thtfState agen- 
cy first, the deadline for filing with E^OC is 300 days from the date of the 
unlawful act, or within 30 days of a notice that the State agency has finished its 
proceedings, whichever happens first. Some^ actiops may be continuihg viola- 
tions of title Vll,^and-are not then subject to the usual time limits. 

* EEOC's erfforcemerit process begins with an interview with an equal oppor^ 
tufiity specialist who talks with you about what happened. The EEO specialist 
then fills out the charge form, provides counseling on legal rights^ and explains 
the EEOd enforcement process. After the charge is filed, EEOC notifies the 
employer, who/is often asked to gome to the Commission office to discuss the 
charge with ymi and EEOC staff. If a^ satisfactory settlement cannot be 
reached, EEOC will investigate the charge further and make a decision on 
whether there is reasonable cause to believe that discrimination occurred. If the 
Commission finds no reasonable^ causes il will.give you a *V right-to-sue" letter 
.which permits' you^to initiate a private suit, if you want to do so. If reasonable 
cause is found, and EEOC is not able to reach settlement through Conciliation 

* efforts. Commission attorneys review thfe^ase again and decide whether the 
Commission should sue the employer. If they decide against going to court, 
they issue a right-to-sue letter so you can sue privately. You do not have to wait 
for this entire pi'ocess to be completed before you begin a private suit. You may 
begin your own suit any time after JEEOC has had jurisdiction to act on the caSe 
for 180 days. However, you must have a right-to-sue letter before any action 
may be started in court. After getting the right^o-sue letter, you have 90 days 
to file in court. You slioiild tY^td secure an atjjBrney before requesting a letter. 
EEOC will try to help you find a lawyer if you are unable to /md one on your 
own. - ^ ' 

Because time is crucial in title VII cases, jf you think you have been 
discriminated against, it is important to contact the EEOC field office that 
^sA^es your geographical area soon after the discriminatory action occurs, to 
find out it there may be grounds for filing a complaint. (See Appendix A for 
addresses.) 



It is i^ainst the law to ^scriminate against anyone for starting proceedings 
under title VII, opposing an illegal practice* or participating in an investigation. 
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Ida Phillips was reused a job as an assembly trainee because ^he had i;| 
^ preschool age children. Employment of male trainees was not so 
restricted. The Supreme Court held that the policy of excluding wom^ft 
with preschool age children was discriminatory, because the employer 
had not justified its separate biting pracffces Jhr women and men with 
young children. Phillips v. Martin Marici{a^6rp., 400 U.S. 592 (1969}. 

Executive Order 11246, as amended* prohibits employment discrimination : 
based on sex as well as on race, color, religion, or national origin by Federal i^i 
service and supply contractors anji subcontractors and by contractors^ which | 
hold a^ Federal dr federally assisted construction contract of $10,000 or inore/ 
Coverage currently/ includes all facilities of the conhwrtor, regardless of 
whether they are being used in the performance of the Federal contract. In the 
case of State or local governments holding contracts, except for educational in- ; 
stitutfons and medical facilities, coverage is limited to the ag^cy participating | 
in the contract. - : 

JTo ensure nondiscrimination in employment, contractors must take affirm- ^> 
ative action in such areas as recruitment or recruitment advertising; hiring, 
upgrading, demotion, or transfer; layoff or termination; rates of pay or other '[J 
compensation; and selection for training, including apprenticeship. >| 

he Executive order is enforced by the Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pWfmte Programs (OFCCP), US. Department of Labor. OFCCP'sets policy ^| 
and develops regulations for implementing the Executive order, and checks to 
see that Federal contractors comply with the regulations. Compliance reviews -^^^ 
are the primary mechanism for carrying out the Federal Government's policy 
to further equal employment opportunity-: 

OFCCP sex discrimination guidelines provide, among other things, thfi^t con- 
tractors may not advertise for employees under female and male classifications, 
base seniority lists on sex, deny a person a job because o( State *'prptective').?^| 
labor laws, or make distinctions between married or urmiarried persons of on^ 
sex only. OFCCP established goals >nd timetables for the ttnploymdit ^ 
w6men under service and supply contracts in 1971 and under construction cofb^ 
tracts in 1978. 
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^ What To Do 

As an indivicjual you may not privately sue a company for violation of ^x- • 
ecutive Order 1 1246. However, you may file a complaint of discrimination by a 
Federal contractor or subcontractor by phone, letter,* or personal visit -to 
OFCCP in Washington, d/c, or to one of OFCCP's regional or area offiqfes 
(see Appendix^\ for addresses). Complaints may also be filed by individuals or 
organizations on behalf of persons affected by discriminatory copduct. If your 
complaint mvolves discrimination against oi^y one person, OFC<3p may refer 
it to the jj^uaf Employment Opportunity Commission, OFCCP generatly^is 
concerned about practices that affect larger segments of the employer's 
workforce. You should file the complaint within 180 days of the action j^ou are 
complaining about sincfe'the filing timje may be extended only for a good 
reason. #1 ^ ^ % 

The complaint letter should include a^description of tlfesjiscriminatory ac- 
tion, names and addresses of the contractor ^d of all those who were 
discriminated against, and any oth^r information that would aid in an in- 
vestigation. After receiving the complaint OFCCP either conducts an inv^tiga- 
tion or refers the complaint to EEOC. If the investigation indicates there ar^ 
violations of the Executive order, OFCCP atten\pts . to reach a conciliation 
agreement with the confm|:tor. A conciliation agreenwnt ^gh^ ihclude back 
pay, seniority credit, promotions, or other forms of relief for the employees 
who have suffered from discrimination. If the conciliation effort is unsuc- 
cessful, there (3 an^established administrative process which includes a formal, 
hearing. Contractors who do not comply may Ipse their Government contracts, 
have payments withheld, or be debarred from Federal contract work. In some 
casfs the Department of Justice may file suit in Federal court on behalf of the 
Department of Labor for violations of the equal opportunity contract provi- 
sions. . 

Discrimination Based on Age« The Age Discrimination in Employment Act pit 
1967 (ADEA), as amended, prohibits discrimination on the basis of age gainst s 
any person between the ages of 40 and 70. There is ijo upper .ajje limit with 
respect to employment in the Federal Government, The law applies to all public 
employers, private employers of 20 or more employees, employment agencies 
serving covered employers, and labor unions of more than 25 mem)>ers. 
Employers may not fail or txrfuse to hire, discharge, or otherwise discriminate 
against any individual with respect to compensation or terms ot conditions pf 



employment because of age. Employment agericics may not fail or refuse to 
refer an Individual because of age, and I&bor imions may not exclude or expel a 
person because of age, or otherwise discriminate regarding terms br conditions 
of employment- The ADEA prohibits^ help:wanted advertisements which in- 
' dicate preference, limitation, specification or discrimination based on age. For 
example, terms such as **girl," and **35-55," may not be used, because they in- 
dicatethe exclusion of qualified applicants based on age: The law does not pro- 
hibit discharge or discipline of an employee f6r good cause. 
' The ADEA does not 'cover situations in which age is a bona fid? occupa- 
tional qualification, such as modeling * 'junior miss'' fashions; differences 
which are based on^ reasonable factors other than age, such as the use of 
physical examinations where heavy physical demands are made upon the 
worker; registered apprenticeship programs; and diffeirences basefl on bona 
fide seniority systems or employee benefit plans such as retirement, pensioh, or 
insurance plans. However, (the act prohibits usjng' employee Ijenefit plans as a 
basis for refusing to hire older applicants or retiring older employees. The law 
does not permit the involuntary retirement of workers under age 70, except for 
certain senior executive and high-level policymaking ^m^yees. 

In addition to the Federal law, many States have age dishimination laws, or 
provisions in their fair employment practices law that prohibit discriminatipn 
based on age. SoVne of these laws have no upper limit in protections against age 
discrimination in employment, others protect workers until they^ reach 60, 65, 
or 70 years of age. " \ 




What To Do . 

If you think you have been discriminated against because of your age, you 
may file a complaint with EEOC, which enforces the ADEA. After receiving 
notice of a possible ADEA violation, an equal opportunity specialist will inter- ^ 
view you to find out what happened and to counsel you about yoiir rights 
under th6 law. If you want complete confidentiality you may file a complaint, 
which will be handled by EEOC, and your name will not be given to the 
employer. However, if you want to preserve the rigl^t to file a private suit, you 
must file a charge, and the employer, must be informed about wHo is making 
the charge. ^ " 

Charges must be filed withinr 180 days of the alleged discriminatory action. 
After the initial interview, the equal opportunity specialist tries to conciliate the 

O 11 



charge. If an agreement is not reached, EEOC may investigate further. EEOC 
may initiate court action if a violation qf the law is found and final conciliation 
fails. Discriminating against an ind^idual fo» starting proceedings under the 
law, opposing an illegal practice, testifying, oi participating in an investigation 
is untawfuL , 

For additional information about the ADEA, contact the nearest fiEOC 
field Wfice. These offices have free pamphlets which provide detailed informa- 
tion about the age discrimination law and EEO specialists who^answer specific 
questions. (3ee Appendix A for addresses:) 




Betty Hall, 47 years old, was denied a joh as a telkr at the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of Broward County, Florida.^ A Labor 
Department investigation revealed that the personnel officer who inter- 
viewed her marked ''too old for teller'* on his notes. Other evidence of 
age discrimination included an ad for a "yotmg man, V ajobord^r with 
an employment agency for teller trainees between the ages of 21 and 24, 
and the fact that none of the 35 persons hired for teller jobs in the year 
following passage of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act were 
over 40. The court upheld an injunction prohibiting the bank from fur- 
ther violations of the ADEA and ordered back pay for Betty Hall 
Hodgson' V. First Federal Savings and Loan Ass'n., 455 R 2nd 818 (5th 
- C/r. 1972). , 

Discrimination Based on Handkap. Handicapped workers are protected from 
discrimination by Federal law if they are employed by compariies that hold 
Federal contracts, are i>articipants in programs dr activities that >eceiv? Federal 
funds, or if they are employed by the Federal Government. 

Under section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended. Federal 
cpntractors and subcontractors who have contracts in excess of $2,500 may not 
discriminate against persons otherwise qualified to do the job in hiring, fifing, 
promotions, compensation, or other terms or conditions of employment 
because the person has a physical or mental handicap. 

The Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP), UiS. 
Department of Labor, enforces section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act- OFCCP 
regulations covering affirmative action obligations'of Federal contractors and 
* subcontractors require outreach and positive recruitment as well as in- 
dividualized accommodation to the physical limitation of an applicant or 
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employee, if necessary. The OFCCP enforcement process includes investiga- 
tion and conciliation efforts as well as recourse to court action. Remedies in- 
clude withholding of payments and debarment from Federal contracting. 3ome 
courts have held that an individual may sue privately under section 503, and 
others have held t|iat only the Federal Government may pursue remedies under 
this section. / ' 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, amended in 1978, forbids 
discrimination against handicapped individuals in programs or activities receiv- 
ing Federal funds. Courts have held that section 504 permits individuals to take 
legal action against such programs for .discriminatory acts. Section 504 is en- 
forced by the agency providing Federal assistance, under the general leadership 
of the Department of Justice. The ^EOC provides leadership and guidanc^ 
with respect to (employment discrimination based on handicap. 

Federal regulations prohibit Ffederal agencies from discrifniimting against 
qualified physically or jjientally handicapped persons; require them to make 
reasonable accommodation to the known physical or mental limitations of 
qualified handicapped applicants or employees; and require them to issue 
regulations regarding the . acceptance and processing of .complain^- of 
discrimination based on a physical or mental handicap.'The Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission enforceis the regulations that apply to Federal 

employees. - . 

'A number, of States prohibit unfair discrimination "against handicapped in- 
dividuals in State fair employment practices (FEP) laws. For information about 
State proteptions, contact the State department of labor or human rights com- 
ff mission. 



What To Do 

If you think you are qualified to do a particular johf and have been 
discriminated against because of your ^landiCap, contact the ^g mcy responsible 
for enforcing the laW that protects handicapped workers. (See Appendix A for 
addresses.) 
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Workers are protected on the job by a variety of laws which prohibit 
discrimination and govern wages, hoiwrs, occupational safety and health dnd 
other employment-related issues. ^ 

Milnlmum Wapea and Overtime Pay 

The Fair Labor Standards Act (F^SA) providcs for minimum w.agcs and 
overtime pay for covered workers. The FLSA now covers the great majority of 
workers. However, casual babysitters and wmpanionsVor the aged and infirm; 
executive, administrative, and professional employees;, outside salespeople; 
employees of certain small,. local retail or service ^tabllshments; and spmp 
agricultural workers, are still exeijnpt from both the nAnjimum wage ana over-; 
time premium pay provisions of the FLSi\. (Extension of these provisions to 
State and local government workers in areas of traditional gpverrtmental fUnc- 
jtions was declared unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court.) » 

Since January 19«rf, the minimum hourly rate for all covered workers has 
been $3.35 for the first 40 hours each week (workers, in some Statics benefit 
from higher rates under State laws). Under certain conditions low<ir rates may 
be paid to learners, apprentices, handicappcsd workers, and ftill-time students. 

THe Fi-SA does not limit th^ours of work for employees who are 16 yc^irs 
old or older. However, n^ost covjered workers are entitled to IVi times th^r^ 
regular rate of pay for hours in excess of 40 a wfcek. The law does not rcquir< 
premium pay for overtime for covered agriculturtU workers, live-in hOUsehoM. 
workers, taxicab drivers, and employees of motor carriers, railroads, ^and 
airlines. Hospitals, nursing honies, andtrest homes may compute overtime after 
8 hours a day or after 80 hours in a 14-day period. v . V 

■ The law permits loQging, boa«i, or other ft^Mes provided by an cmplpyer.' 
to be considered as a part, of wages. Also tips actually received and reteined 
may be counted for up to 40 percent, the mininium ^lige. The tip credit c^. 



be claimed 6nly for workers who are engaged in an occupation in which they 
cuistomarily and regularly receive tips of more than $30 a month. 

The Federal law docs not require premium ^pay for weekends or holiday 
work, or, generally, for daily overtime; nor does it require rest periods, 
dischlirge notices, or severance pay. It is enforced by the Wage and Hoifr Divi- 
sion of the Employment Standards AdAiinistration, U.S- Department of 
Labor, which has authority to investigate complaints and to initiate action 
against violators of the law who may be subject to civil or criminal court action. 

Some States have laws limiting the days per week an ejnployee can be re- 
quired to work or whioh contain provisions on Sunday Vork, working on the 
Sabbath, holidays, and rest periods: The Sta|^e department of labor can provide 
information about its employment laws. , ^ 

Provisions of a collective bargaining agreement or written personnel polici^ 
may providej^imilar or additional benefits with so^me employers. 
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What To Do 

If you think that you are'^not being paid tlie minimum wage or required over- 
time pay, yort maj? file a complaint with the Wage and Hour Division in Wash- 
ington, D.C., or at one of the regional offices. (Sec Appendix A for addresses^ 
Complaints are treated confidentially. 

Upon receiving a complaint of an FLSA violation. Wage and Hour com- 
pliance officers investigate to sec if it is valid. If it is, the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion attempts to persuade Jhe employer to comply with the law. If these at- 
tempts are unsuccessful, the case is referred to the I^pwln^mroT I^^ 
Solicitor's Office, which may decide to file suit against the employer in Federal 
court. 

* In addition to the I^ederal remedy, under FLSA you have a right to sue the 
employer yourself for back pay, damages, attorney's fees and court costs. 
However, if you begin a private suit, the Department of Labor will not pursue 
your case in court. In order to recover b^ck pay, you must file your suit in court 
within 2 years, except in cases of willful violations, in which case the time limit 
is 3 years. ^ 

It is unlawful to discharge or otherwise discriminate against an employee for 
filing a complaint or participating in a proceeding under the FLSA. 




Waitresses and waiters at a Marriott restaurant averaged more than the 
minimum wage in tips, and management paid any difference if the tips 
fell below the minimum wage. Jhe U.S. C6urt qf A/rn^ls held that this 
policy violated the Fair Labor Standards Act as amended in 1974. The ^ ^: 
FLSA provided that employers must pay at least 50 percent (since 
January 1981, the tip credit ^may not exceed 40 percent) of the minimum 
wage regardless of the amount of tips, that employees nave a right to re- 
tain their tips unless the employees are participating^n a valid tip pool ar- 
rangenientyone in which jMiy those employees^who customarily receive 
tips participate) and that the tip credit toward the minimum wage was 
available only (f employers informed employees about the provisions of 
the FLSA law. The court ordered back wages of the full amount oflhe 
'^^^^ynlnimum wage during the period of violation because it found that the 
employer'sjaihire to ir\form employees of the FLSA tipping provisions 
was in bad faith. RicRards v. Marriott Corp., 549 F 2nd 303 (4th Cir. 
1977). 



The Equal Pay Act of 1%3 amended the FLSA to prohibit unequal pay for 
- women and men who work in the same establishment and whose jobs require 
equal slpll, effort* and responsibility. Pay differences based on a seniority or ' 
merit system or on a system that measures earnings by quantity or quality of 
production are permitted- Employers may not reduce the wage-rate of any 
,pmployee in order to eliminate illegal wage diffetenccs. The law is inteipreted as ^ 
applying to "wages" in the^sense of all employment-related payments, in« 
eluding wertime, uniforms, travel, and other fringe benefits. 

In addition to covering employees subject to the minimum wage re- 
quirements of the FLSA, the law applies to Federal, State and local govern^ ; 
ment employees; executive, administrative, and professional employees; and 
outside salespeople. ij^ m 

A number of court cases have establish^ that jobs need be only substantially , ; 
equal, not identical, in order to be cbmpared for purposes of the act; job ^ 
descriptions or classifications are irrdcvant in showing that work is unequal, i| 
unless they accurately reflwt actual job content, and mental as well as physical :| 
effort must be considered. ^ ' • ■ 



Equal Pay 




What To Do 

If you tfivik you are not receiy^ equal pay for e^ual work, you may file a 
complaint with the Equal Employment Opportunity C(HnmU$k>n» which en- 
forces the Equal Pay Act. Under ordinary circumstances, yoiir identity will not 
be revealed during an investigation of an alleged equid pay ^olaticMi. If a viola- 
tion is found, EEOC will negotiate with the employer for a settlement ihduding 
back pay and aj^f opriate raises iftpay scales tq correct the violation of the law« 
EEOC may also initiate court tiction to collect back wages under the; act. 

Under the Equal Pay Act you also have alright to sue privatdy for back pay, 
damages, attorney's fees, and court costs. However, you may not sue the 
employer if you have already been paid full back wages under ^EOC supervi- 
sion or if EEOC has filed a suit in court to collect these wages. .You must file 
?uit within 2 yews of an Equal Pay Act violatiori, except in the case of willful 
violations, in which case t^ere, is a 3-year time limit. 




A glqss maniifacturiHg company paid male selector-packers 21 cents 
an hour more than female selector-packers, and tried to Justify the dif- 
ference on the basis that men perform^ 

and stacking cdhons and using hand trucks. The Court of Appeals ruled 
. that under the Equal Pay Act "equar* does not mean identical but 
substantially equal, and minor differences )n duties do not justify poydif 
^ ferences. Shultz v. Wheatoii Glass Co., 421 K 2nd 259 (3td Or. 1970). 

' Pay Equity 

In 1981, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that the ^ohibition of sex-based 
wage^iscrimination in title VII of the Civil Rights Act is not limited to claims; 
of equal pay for equal work. Most women workers ai^ concentrated in relative- 
ly few occupations. Some who work in traditionally female Jobs have filed 



complaints under title VII, charging thai such work is undervalued and under- 
paid in comparison ^ith other work— generally ^rfonned by men— different 
in content but seen (o^ -cquirc the same or less educational preparation, ex- 
perience, skill, and responsibility. For example, nurses have questioned their 
pay compared to that of city sanitarians, and clerical employees have claimed 
discrimination in comparing their wages to those of physical plant employees. 
This is a^dfeveloping area of the law, and it is not yet clear what practices courts 
will nile amount to sex-based wa^e discrimination under title VII. 

Promotions, Training/ and Wortcing Conditions. ^ 

Title Vil of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (described in the section on ^'Getting 
the JoblO also protects workers against discrimination on the basis pf sex, race, 
color, religion, or pational origin in most on-^the-job aspects of employfnent. 
, Employers must recruit, train, and promote Arsons in all job classifications 
without discrimination. Promotion decisions must be made according tcv valid 
requirements. Training and apprenticeship opportunities must be offered in ac- 
cord ^ith equal employment opportunity principles. Employers may not 
discriminate against individuals in any terms or conditions or privileges of 
employment. 

Similar protections are provided to employees of Federal contractors and 
subcontractors under Executive Order -11246, as amended. (See section, on 
* 'Discrimination Based on Sex, Race, Color, Religion, and National Origin. *'')| 
Under the affirmative action order for service and supply contractors, . 
employers are required to set goals and timetables for promoting women and 
minorities. ' ^ . ^ 

On-the-job protection for handicaj^ped workers is provided under sections 
501 , in the case of Fede^ral employment, and 503 and 504 of the Rehabilitation^ 
Act^o^l973 (see page 12 ). The Age Discriminj|tion in Employment Act (see 
page 10 ) protects workers from on-the-job discrimination based on age. 
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What To Do 



If you think you have been treated unfairly on the job, and the basis for the 
action was your sex, race, color, religion, national origin, handicap! or age, ypu 
may contact the agency that enforces the law for more infonnation about the 
protections provided and the enforcement process. You can find out how to file 
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>a complaint and what your legal rights are. The laws prohibit employers from 
discharging or otherwise discriminating against individuals who file complaints 
or participate in an e^^rcement process. ^ 

MateHitty Leave/Pregnancy Discrimination 

— — — — — *— — — , — — i — ^ 

title VH of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as aniendeii^ 1978 specifically pro- 
hibits discrimination because of pregnancy. Employers cannot refuse to employ 
a womah because of pregnancy or terminate her, force he^^ to go on leave at an 
arbitrary point during pregnancy, or penalize her because of pregnancy in 
reinstatement rights— including crfcdit for previous service, accrued retirement 
benefits, and Ticcumulated seniority. 

The law does not require an employer to provide a specific number of weeks 
for maternity leave, or to treat pregnant employees in any manner different 
from other employees with respect to hiring or promotions, or to establish new 
medical, leave, or other benefit programs where none currently exist. 
. The law requires that women affected j^y pregn^mcy, childbirth or related 
medical conditions be treated the same for all employment-related purposes, in- 
cluding receipt of benefits under fringe benefit programs, *as\DersQns* not 50 af- 
. fected but similar in their ability or inability to work. The ameitelment does not 
require employers to pay for health insurance benefits for abortions, except 
' where the life of the mother would be endangered or where medical complica- 
tions have arisen from an abortion. On the other hand, it does not preclude 
employers from providing abortion benefits or otherwise affect bargaining 
agreements in regard to abortion. Employers may not fire or refuse to hire a 
woman simply because she has exercised her right to have^ abortion. 

Pregnant worl^ers in a number of States are entitled to benefits under 

, statewide temporary disability insurance laws, special sections 6f fair employ- 

ff 

ment or labor codes, and regulations or court decisions interpreting statutory 
bans on sex discrimination in employment. You can check with the departnii&|^ 
of labor or human or civil rights agencies listed in Appendix B for informat^P^ 
about your rights to fringe benefits unc^ State laws. 



What To Do 

If you think you are being treated unfairiy because your temporary inability 
to work is due to pregnancy, you should contact the Equal Employment Op- ^ 
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^ poitunity Cbmmission office that serves your area for information about your 
rightunder title VII. (SwAppendbi^^^ 




^Nora Satty was ivquired taUqke iMve of absend b^usi of her 
pregnancy. When she returyfed tq Yfork she Vvas given a temporary posh ^ 
|-ir/on, and was ttenied her accumulated seniority, with the re^lt that she 
was unable to compete succestfuUy for a permanent position 4n the com- 
pany. Under company policy seniority was retained during leaves of 
absence for diseasii or disxibility other than pregnancy. The Supreme 
Court held thqt^ the company policy violated title Wt of the Civil Rights 
A ct of 1964 because it impost a buMen on women ifiat was not imposed 
\pn men. Nashv^Ic Gas Co. v. Satty, 434 il977). ^ 

. ^ sexual Harassnifnt 

Sex|ial harassment is im unlawf^ employment practice under titie VII of the 
Ciya foghts Act of 1964, as amendid. The EEpC "Guidelines on EHscrimina-- 
tion Because of Sex" provide that unwdcdmc sexual advances, requests for 
sexual favors, and other verbal or physical conduct of a sexual nature con- 
stitute sexual h^arassmetit wh^n: 

• Submission to suph' conduct is miade either ^i^citly orJmpUcitly a term or 
condition of an inchvidual'si employment i 

• Submission to or igcjection siiich conduct by afi individual is used as the 
basis for employment decisions, affectfaig that person ' ] , 

Such conduct has the jpurpose or effect of umelciM interfering wth an 
individual's work performance or creating w intimidating, hostile, or pffqisive 
workiiijg envirommnt \ . .i'^ ■ 

Under the Guiddines, an "employer, icmployment >^cr^^ joinf' apprtn- 
ticeship committee, or labor organu^t^on is jrespcmi^blCi^ Its ligents. J 

and supervisory employees,' ]regardl!»^ pf .whe(|i?5^^ 

of were forbid^ert and rc«a«#^ or bf tlwjir pccur-^^| 

rehce. An; employer is jftsb r^ponsibW haj[fi^ by cgrWQtk«ars 

where the employer knw pr mould h^ve ]^ uj^i^ im-;; 

medial^ and ap^iropriat<?.pbiTcctiv# '^c^^^ w4^4^dcenl A^ 
responsible for sexual harassment by clients or (ajiStomfrs 



. What To Do 

If you arc being sexually harassed, you can contact th^ Eqiial Employment 
Opportunity Commis^sion for informatipn and assistance in fiUng a sex 
discriniihiMion complaint under title VII . In ?«xual har^mcnt cases it is f^- 
ticularly important to keep a record of incidents of harassment >as described in 
the section on **How Women Can Assert Their Jpb Rig^^ . ' 

A victim of sexual harassment can also file a suit undpr 'i^tatc laws whfcli pro- 
tect jagainst assault, battery, intcntioxifi^ inflictioiyirff emotional distress, or In- 
tentional interference with an em)p|0ymmt ' 
^ If the sexual harassment subjects die person being harassed to sexual contact, 
it could be a violation of criminal law against ^xual assault. In addition, 
women in one case were able to seek redrew under the Nationid Labor Rda- 
tions Act.^ (See example: NLRR v. Downslope Industries, Inc. and Oreenbriar 
Industries, Inc.) y 

For more information, contact the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (see Appendbc A for address) or {he Women's Bureau^ U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C, 20ilO, for a list of resources^ 
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Kyriaki Oeo Kyriazi claimed tMt three mm working in the same 
. department with her teased and tormented her by making loud remarks 
^ concerning her marital status; trumpeting 'their speculations and making 
\ wagers concemirig her virginity: delibmitely blocking her p^^ 
an obscene cartoon of heron her d^k; Wffi^reqting he^ 
and ridicule and attempting to denigratf heir a^ dprofessiomi: The U^. 
District Court found that her supervisors were wHf owari of the har^ 
ment to which Kyrim was subjected but chose to disregard her com- 
plaints and totally failed to take my ^^nd^di^ *hemtfr\^Whph(ir^^ 
her. It /Kid that KyriazH had alleged and proved apattern cf conduct pn 
thf part of her co-workers iuui supervisory which amounted to a tortipm , 



interference wdh her employment contract. Kyriazi v. Western Electric 
Co., 476 E Supp. 335 (D.l^ J. 1979). 7 

A group of seamstresses reused to start work until the '"consulting"' 
plant. manager had listened to their protest against sexual harassment by 
their plant manager. After asking those who did not want to work for the 
. plant manager to raise their hands, the "consulting"" plant manager told' 
the eight who did so to work for the plant manager or ''hit the clock. " 
After returning to the plant to ask for their Jobs or their discharge slips, 
they were given their termination notices. The U.S. Court of Appeals 
held that freedom from sexual harassment is a working condition which 
employees may organize to protect under the National Labor Relations 
Act. It upheld the finding of the National Labor Relations Board that the 
employer's discharge of the employees violated the act*s prohibition on 
employers from interfering with, restraining, or coercing employees in tfte 
exercise of their rights under the Act. NLRB v. Downslope Industries, 
Inc, and Greenbriar Industries, Inc.^llO LRRM 1022 (1982). ^ 

Garnishment ' 

Garnishment is a procedure through which a creditor (such as a department 
store, fmance company or recipient of court-ordered child support or alimony 
payments) can collect money owed; and the creditor can reach property of the 
debtor which is held by a third party (such as a bank or an employer). The most 
common form of garnishment is wage garnishment, where a creditor can go to 
court to get an order to have a portion of the debtor's wiges paid directly to the 
creditor. Debtors are protected in garnishment proceedings by title III of the 
Consumer Credit Protectiop Act, which is enforced by the Wage and Hour 
Division Qf the U.S. Department of Labor. The law^ limits the amount of 
disposable income which may be taken in a garnishment proceeding, and pro- 
tects workers from being fired because of garnishment for any one in- 
debtedness. ^ 

Many States have garnishment laws with provisions which offer greater pro- 
tection than the Federal law does. For information about State laws, contact 
the State department of labor or consumer protection agency. For information 
about the Federal law, contact "the Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. 
Department of Laboj. (See Appendix A for addresses.) 



Unemployment Insurance 

Unemployment insurance is a weekly benefit paid for a limited time to eligi- 
ble workers when they are involuntarily uh^mployed. The purpose of the pay- 
ment is to tide unemployed workers over until they find jobs for which they are 
reasonably suited in terms of triaining, past experience, and past wages. Benefits 
are paid in cash as a matter of right, and are not based on need. Unemployment 
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insurance is a Federal-State system under which the Federal la^y establishes cer- 
tain minimum rcqufremcnts, but each State administers its oAvn program. State 
law determines who is eligible, how much money each person rt^ives, and how 
long benefits will be paid. To be eligible, ,a person must be unemployed, able to . 
work, and available for and seeking work. 

In most States benefits are paid out of a fund collected from a special tax on 
employer payroUs. The amount of each employcr's'tax varies according to the 
amount of unemployment benefits paid to formeriemployees. The Federal 
Government provides fund? for payments to its laid-off civilians and for per- 
sons discharged from the Armed Forces. 

Altaost aU workers are covered by unemployment insurance. While each 
State specifies thfe amount of weekly and total paymejrts and the manner \h 
which they are calculated, the usual result is^that the jobless worker receives 
about 50 percent of the average weekly wage formerly received. Most States 
Umit payment to a maximum duration of 26 weeks, although some continue as 
long as 28 to 39 weeks. A special program provides that,durjng times of high 
unemployment in (Ke State, individuals who have exhausted their benefits 
under State law may continue to receive payments for up to 13 additional 
weeks. Unemployment payments may be taxable if an individual's adjusted 
gross income reaches a certain level, depending on State and Federal income tax 
reporting requirements. ' , 

Each State has its own rules about who is not qualified tp receive benefits. 
Voluntary quits without good cause and being fired for n^isconduct ajjp the two 
major reasons for disqualification. Another is refusal to accept a suitable job 
without good cause. The individual who is refused benefits is given a report in- 
dicating why benefits will not be paid and how long the disqualification will 
last. Penalties c»n range from postponement to denial of benefits for the dura- 
tion of the current period of unemployment. States cannot deny benefits solely 
on the basis of pregnancy or recency of pregnancy, but pregnant individuals do 
have to meet the generally applicable requirements of seeking work and being 
available for and able to work. Persons who leave their jobs because of sexual 
harassment may be able to show they quit for good cause. Successful actions 
have been brought in a number of States in which wwnen were held eligible for 
unemployment benefits after leaving a job because of sexual harassment. 

Manjiates have provisions which disquaUfy workers who quit for reasons 
not attributable to the work or the employer. A number of other States dis- 
qualify workers for leaving the job for family reasons, such as getting married, 
moving with a spou?e, or child care problems. Some States, however, will pay 
benefits to persons who quit their jobs for compelling^^pcrsonal reasqns, and 
make decisions about benefit payments on a case-by-casd basis according to the 
individual circumstances. 

The requirement thkt a worker be available for employment in order to be 
eligible for unemployment compensation benefits pcesents problems for part- 
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time workers inmost States. This is because **availablc for employment'' is in- 
terpreted to mean available for full-time employment. In most cases the re- 
quirement for full-time availability is the result of administrative interpretation, 
rather than provisions In the legislation. In a few States, unemployed persons 
who pan work part-time only will be considered "available" (and eligible for 
unemployment compensation) if they have been working in an occup^tion<in 
which there is substantial demand for workers. 

For information about unemployment benefits and eligibility requirements 
in your State, contact the employment security office that serves your area. Ad- 
dresses are included iji the telephone directory qnder State government listings. 




Atflrry Ann Turner lost her job for reasons unrelated to her pregnancy. 
She applied for and received unemployment benefits until 12 weeks prior 
to her expected delivery date. Under Utah law, women were ineligible for 
unemployment benefits 12 weeks prior to and 6 weeks (tfter childbirth, 
although the State otherwise grants unemployment benefits to persons 
unemployed and available for work. During the 12 weeks^priqr to de- 
livery, Mary^Ann worked in temporary clerical jobs, thus showing that 
.she was available for and capable of working. The Supreme Court over- 
turned the Utah statute, holding that the conclusive presumption of in- 
capacity due to pregnancy was an unconstitutional violation of due proc- 
ess under the 14th amendment. Turner v. Department of Employfnent 
Security of Utah, et al, 423 US. 44 (1977). 



Compensation fpr Injuries 



Workers who. are injured on the job or who contract an occupational disease 
may receive compensation under State worker^' compensation laws. These laws 
provide for prompt payment of benefits to injured workers with a minimum of 
red tape and without the necessity of fixing the blame for the injury. In most 
States employers are required by law to cover their employees with workers' 
compefiSation protection, and heavy penalties are assessed for failurWo com- 
ply with the law. 

Since each State has its own la^£(tid operates its own system, the employees 
covered, the amount of compensation* duration of benefits, and procedures for* 
making and settling claims vary widely. There are time limits within which 
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notice of injury must be given to the employer^ and failure to notify within the 
specifled time will bar a claim. Benefits can include mecMcal payments for the 
period of disability or for^permanent disability, rehabilitation services, death 
benefits to a worker's family, and burial expenses. Some l^tates have awarded 
workers' compensation for disability caused by work-related stres^, including - 
stress related to alleged sexual discriftiination. Compensation payments are 
generally financed through private insurance companies, State compensation 
funds, or self-insurance by employers. For more information about worlcers, 
compensation benefits and procedures, write to the State department of labor 
or industrial commission. ' ^ ■ 

Federal workers and certain other workers are covered by Federal \vorkers* 
compensation laws. The Office of Workers' Compensation Programs in the 
U.S. Department of Labor administers the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act, the Mine Safety and Health Act, and the Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers Compensation Act. For information about these programs, contact 
the Office of Workers' Compensation Programs, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 

<^ Occupational Safety^ and Health 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 is designed to ensure safe 
and healthful working conditions throughout the Nation. It covers every 
employer in a business affecting commerce, except where the workplace is 
covered under a special f^eral law such as those for the mining' and atomic 
energy industries. Federal employees are covered by an Executive order, and 
State and local government employees may be covered by the State, operating 
under a plan approved by the Federal Government. The law encourages States 
to operate occupational safety and health programs by providing grants for 
those whose plans demonstrate that the program can be **at least as effective 
as'' the Federal program. 

Under the general duty clause of the law, each employer must provide a 
workplace free from recognized hazards that are causing or are likely 49 cause 
death or serious physical harm. The Occupational Safety and Health Admin^^' 
istration (OSHA) of tbe U.S. Department of Labor establishes standard^which 
require conditions or the use of practices or methods necessary to protect 
workers on the job. OSHA has issued standards on the following substances: 
acrylonitrile, inorganic arsenic, , asbestos, benzene, 14 carcinogens, coke oven 
emissions, cotton dust, Dibromochloropropane (D^CP), lead, and vinyl chlor- 
ide. It is the employer*s responsibility to become familiar and comply with the 
stancjards, to put th6i?i into effect, and to assure that employees have and use 
F>ersonal protective equipment required for safety and health. 
^ Employees have a right: , . . 

• tp request that OSHA conduct an inspection if they believe hazardous condi- \ 
tions or violations of standards exist in their workplace 
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» to filQ a written request for an immediate inspection whenever they fear that 
an imminent danger is present in the workplace. If OSHA decides an inspection 
is unnecessary, they must notify the employee in writing 

• to refuse in good faith to expose themselves to a hazardous condition if there 
is no reasonable alternative. The condition must be of such a nature that, to a 
reasonably person, there is a real danger of death or serious injury and there is 
not enough time to do away with the danger through the complaint process 

' • to have an authorized employee representative accompany the OSHA 
representative jduring an inspection tour 

• to respond to questions from an OSHA inspector 

• to review eniployer information about job-related accidents and injuries at 
the workplace , 

• to participate in ^tab^ishing standards ' 

• to be advised by their employer of hazards, prohibited by the law, that exijt 
at the workplace and of possible exposure to toxic or dangerous materials ^ 

• to be notified of any citations issued against their employer 

Some of the potential health hazards of jobs in which large numbers of 
women are employed are: organic solvents found in stencil machines, correc- 
tion fluids, and rubber cement, and ozone from copying machines (clerical 
workers); cotton dust, skin irri^ts, and chemicals (textile and apparel 
* workers); hair, nail, and skin beauty preparations (hairdressers and beauti- 
cians)i heat, heavy lifting, and chemicals (launderers and dry cleaners); solvents 
and acids (electronics workers)^ infectious diseases, heavy lifting, radiation, 
skin disorders, and anesthetic gases (hospital and other health care workers); 
and biological agents, flammable, explosive, toxiCj or carcinogenic substances, 
^ exposure to radiation, and bites and allergies from research animals (laboratory 
workers). ^ \ 

Several cities and States have enacted laws requiring employers to inform 
their employees about toxic substances they are exix^sed to at the workplace. 
The National Labor Relations Board has also ruled that unions who request 
then? must be given the names of chemicals and other substances the workers 
they represent are exposed to in the workplace. > ' 

Reports to OSHA from workers indicate (that a number of major corpor^- , 
tions Are adopting or expanding policies that exclude women of childbearing 
age and pregnant women from jobs involving potential exposure to certain to!x- 
ic substances because of possible fetal damage. Such policies may be a Violation 
of the general duty clause of the Occupational Safety and Health Act. They 
may also violate title VII of the Civil Rights' Act of 1964. 
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What To Do 



If yoii Wicvc unsafe or unhealthful conditions exist in your workplace, you 
or your representative can flle a comptiaint requesting an inspection. If there is a 
poster flbout the State or OSHA safety law your workplace, your complaiht 
should be filed with the indicated agency. If there is no poster, the complaint 
should be filed with OSHA (see Appendix A for address). OSHA will withhold 
luunes of complainants upon request. If you have been discharged or otherwise 
discriminated against in any way for exercising your rights under this law, you 
may file a discrimination complaint with OSHA within 30 days of the 
discriminatory action. - 

If you are concert about the health effects of exposure to a given 
substance working conditions, a request may be made to the Nation^ In- 
stitute for Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH) to conduct a health 
hazard evaluation at your workplace. ' 

i^request for a health hazard evaluation should be addressed to NIOSH, 
Hazard Evaluation Services Branch, U.S. Departinent of Healtii and Human 
Services, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. A sample of the form "Request for Health 
. Hazard Evaluation" can be found in Appendix C along with information 
about who may file the forms. 

Termination 



There is no general law which prohibits private employers from discharging 
employees Mhout good cause. Employers have historically had the right to fire, 
employees at will, unlws there was a written contract which protected against it. 
This broad right to discharge emfdoyees at will has been Umlted by a number of 
Federal laws which prohibit iliscrimination based on sex, racfe, color, rdigion, 
national origin, age, physical or mental handicap, union or other protected 
conwrted activities; wage garnishment, and filing complaints or assisting in 
procedures related to enforcing these laws. 

In addition, some States and municipalities have passed laws which prohibit 
discharge for serving on jury duty, filing workers' compensation claims, refus- 
ing to take lie detector tests, or for discrimination based on marital status or 
sexual orientation.' Collective bargaining agreements between employers and 
unions, and employee complaint procedures, also impose limitations on the ab- 
isolute right of an employer to fire W9rkers. 



Some employees have challenged their discharges in courts, anc^ in a few 
cases have succeeded in placing additional limitations on employers' right to 
discharge. Courts in some States have, ruled in favor of discharged 
employees— when the discharge was contrary to public policy, such as refusal 
to commit perjury or to ^approve market testing of a possibly harmful drug; 
when it was not based on good faith and fair dealing, such as discharge for 
refusal to date a supervisor, or to avoid paying a large comjtnis^on; or when 
there was an implied promise of continued employment. An i^pBed promise of 
continued employment might be demonstrated by the personnel policies or 
practices of an employer, an employee's length of service, the nature of the job, 
Actions or communications by the employer, and industry practices. 

Union Participation and Other Protected Activities 

The National Labor Relations Act, as fended by the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, provides employees the right to fjgrm, join, or assist labor 
unions; to bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing on 
wages, hourS, and other temis of employment; and to engage Jn other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection, such as striking to secure better working conditions. Employees are 
also guaranteed the right to refrain from membership or participation in a 
union, exccjpt where such membership* is a requirement of employment. Laws 
in some States do not permitninion membership to be a requirement of employ- 
ment. Such laws are referred to as right-to-work laws. In the States where a 
union membership requirement is permitted, an employee usually has a grace 
period of not less than 30 days after being hired to become a member. 

Certain labor practices by employers are labeled "unfair*' and are prohibited 
by the NLRA. These include interference with or restraint or coercion of 
employees in the exercise of the rights described above; domination of or in- 
terference with the formation or administration of a labor organization, or the 
contribution of flnancial or other support to it; discrimination in hiring, tenure, 
or terms or conditions of employment in order to encourage or discourage 
membership in a labor organization; discharging or discriminating against ^ 
emptoyee for filing charges or giving testimony under the act; and refusing to 
bargain collectively. 

The law also defines unfair labor practices prohibit to unions. Unfair prac- 
tices against workers include restraining them or coercing theif in the exercise 
of their rights and requiring them to pay membership or initiation fees that arc 
excessive or that discriminate betiveen members. It is also an unfair practice for 
a union 'to cause an employer to discriminate against a >yorker. Maintaining 
separate locals for male and female employees is an.examplepf4he unfair prac- 
tice of restraining and coercing employees in the exercise of their right to be 
represented by a representative of their choosing. 



JSpme types of workers arc exempt from the law. These include agricultural 
laborers, private household workers, independent contractors, supervisors,^ 
persons subject to the Railway Labor Act, public employees, and some hospital 
workers. For further information write the nearest office of the National Labor 
Relations Board. A local post office can supply the address. 

The Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act (LMkDA) provides 
ibr the reporting and public disclosure of certain financial transactions and ad- 
ministrative practices of unions, union officers and employees, employers, 
labor relations consultants, and surety companies. It lays down a set of ground 
rules governing the use of union trusteeships and establishes democratic stan- 
dards for union officer elections. It also establishes safeguards for the pjjotec- 
tion of union funds and property. 

The LMRDA includes a Bill of Rights of members of labor organisations 
which protect^ their freedom of speech and assembly and their equal rights to 
nominate candidates for union office, vote in union^lections and referendums, 
ancj attend and participate in membership meetings. It guarantees certain rights 
to union members facing discipline by labor organizations and establishes pro- 
cedures which a labor organization must follow in increasing dues and initia- 
tion fees and imposing assessments. The LMRDA Bill of Rights establishes the 
right of an employee td review,, or in some casc^ to obtain, a copy of each col- 
lective bargaining agreement directly affecting his or her rights as an employee. 

The Department of Labor; is responsible for enforcing some provisions of the 
LMRDA. Other provisions^ however, are enforceable only through private suit 
by union members. For more information contact the jUibor-Managen^ent 
Services Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 




Cheryl A, McNeely was discharged, at least 4k^art, for discussing her 
Salary with another clerical employee. For a number of years the 
employer had maintained an unwritten rule prohibiting employees from 
discussing wage rates with other employees. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board upheld a finding that the rule violated employees' rights to 
engage in cpncerted activities for mutuahfiid or protection. Jeannette 
Corporation, 27 7 NLRB 122 (1975). , 

Locals 106 and 245 of the Glass Bottle Blowers Association maintained 
locals whose memberships were determined solely by s^', providing male 
and female employees equal but separate treatment. The National Labor 



Relations Board found that the locals thereby restrained and coerced 
employees in the exercise of their right to be represented by a represen- 
tative of their o wn choosing in violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act. Local No. 106, Otess Bottle Blowers Association, AFL-CIO 
(Owens-Illinois, Inc.) and Local No. 245, Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO (Owens-IUinois, Inc.), 210NLRB 131 (1974). 

EmployM Access to PersonnsI Fllss 

There is no Federal law which requires employers to allow employees to ex- 
amine their own personnel files. However, in 1982, at least nine States had laws 
which required some or all employers to allow employees such access. General- 
ly these laws do not cover items such as letters of reference or records relating 
to an investigation for a criminal offense. 

Employees of the Federal civil service do have the right to inspect their pcr- 
fSonnel flies. In addition, collective bargaining agreements between unions and 
employers may also provide for employee access, as may the personnel policies 
of individual employers. 

Child und Dependent Care Tax Credit 

. ^ \ ' . 

A tax credit for actual expenses incurred for child or dependent citfe is 
available to an employed person if the expenditures enable that person to be 
gainfully employed. The credit is computed at 30 percent for taxpayers with in- 
comes of $10,000 or less, with the rate of the credit reduced one percentage 
point for each additional $2,000 of income above $10,000, When incomes are 
over $28,(^, the credjft is computed at 20 percent. The limits on expenses for 
which the credit may be taken are $2,400 for one def^dent and $4»800 f<5r two 
or more dependents. The chart below shows the amount of credit that may be ^ 
taken at various incolriie levels, 

The^ expenses may be for services provided in the taxpayer's home» or for 
out-of-home care for dependents under age 15, or for adult dependents who arc 
disabled and who liy^ with the taxpayer. This means that day care expenses for 
dependent adults are included, but expenses for residential care in a nursing 
home or similar facility for dependent adults are not. Credit is available to all 
eligible taxpayers, regardless of the gross income of the family, whether or nof ' 
they itemize deductions, or which tax form they file. It is available to married 
couples if either or both spouses work full and/or part time, to single working 
parents, and to full-time Students with working spouses. To claim the credit, 
married couples must file a joint return. In the case of part-time workers, the 
amount of qualified expenses (those on which the 20 to 30 percent credit is 
figured) is limited to the earnings of the spou$e with the lower income. For ex* 
ample, if one spouse earned less than $2,000 and the couple had two children, 
and the child care expenses exceeded $4,800, the amount of expenses allowable 



Fumily Income Percentage Maximum $ Amount of Credit 

Before Taxes Tax Credit 1 iPcpendent 2 Or More Dependents 



Up to $10,000 


30 


$720 


$1,440 


$10,001 to 12,000 


29 


696 


1,392 


12.001 to 14,000 


28 


672 


1,344 


14,001 to 16,000 


27 


648 


1,296 


16,001 to 18,000 \ 


26 


624 


1,248 


18,001 to 20,000 ^ 


25 


• 600 


1,200 


20,001 to 2^,000 


24 


576 . 
55^ .• 


' U52 


22,001 to 24,000 '^t 


23 ^ 


1,104 


24.001 to 26,000 


22 \ 


528 


1,056 


26,001 |o 28,000 % 


21 


504 


1,008 


28.001 and over .; 


20 . 




960 



for computing the credit would/ be $2,000, the amount of the low-eamijjjg 
spouse's income. The earned iii^jme limit is equally applicable to unmarried 
taxpayers. v 

The credit is also ayailiiblc to a divorced or separated parent who has custody 
of a child under age 15 for more than half the calendar year— even though the 
other spouse may be mtitled to claim the personal income tax exemption for a 
dq)endent child. A deserted spouse may clahn the credit if the deserting spouse 
is absent for t|ie last/6 months of the taxable year. 

-Payments to relatives, such as grandparents or adult children including those 
living in the same household, qualify for the credit, provided the relative is not 
the taxpayer's dcwnident and the relative's wages are subject to social security 
taxes. However, noyfcrcdit is allowable for payments made to a child of the tax- 



payer under age 
The credit iy 
amount of qualti 
$4,800) is avSfi] 





n an annual basis. Fbr_th§fej«aSbnr the entire 
ex pcnscs^ x)n-wh ifih::^the-CTtf3ir^ computed ($2,400. or 



to eligible taxpayers having the appropri\ate number of 



dependents at any) time during the ta\able year. 



Social Security 

The Social Security Act provides for monthly relircmenl and disability 
benefits tO workers and auxiliary or survivor benefits to families of workers 
covered by tKfe system. Many persons covered by the act are also entitled to 
medicare benefits. ^ 

Workers in approximately 9 out of 10 jobs arc covered by social purity, 
including household employes and the self-employed. (Although most 
Federal workers pay taxes for hospijial insurance under the medicare pro- 
gram, they are covered by a separate retirement system. As of January 1, 
1984, new Federal employees also are covered .by ^ial security.) 

Social security is flnahced primarily through, a pfiyi'oll tax deducted from 
erriployees' earnings by employers, who match the contributions, and 
through social security taxes paid by the self-employed. In 1983, the payroll 
tax rate for employees and employee! was 6.7 percent; in 1984, it" will in- 
crease to 7 percent each. In 1984 only, ^ credit equal to 0,3 percent of cov- 
ered earnings will effectively maintain the 6.7 percent rate for emplc^cjes 
(but not for employers). The rate for self-c)nployed persons was 9,35 per- 
cent in 1983 and in 1984 will go to the combined employee-employer rate of 
14 percent (14.10 percent in 1985). Foi^ 1984 through 1989, credits ag3inst 
self-employment tax liability will reduce the effective tajt rate self-employed 
people will pay. After 1989, the credits will be replaced with special provisions 
designed to treat the self-employed in much the same manner as employees^ 
and employers are treated for social security and income tax purposes. The 
maximuhi amount of earnings taxed for social security purposes, called 
**the earnings base,'' increases from $35,700 in 1983 to $37,800 in 1984: It 
rises automatically in future years as earnings levels rise. Self-employed 
workers pay social security contributions based on theif net earnings at the 
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same time they pay their Federal income t)^xes. The contributio/is are paid 
to the Intermil Revenue Service, and placed in* trust funds from which 
-benefits are paid to those eligible. The contributions are not refundable. 

A person who has 40 ''quarters of coverage*' (credit for 10 years of cov- 
ered employment) is fully insured, which qualifies her or him for all benefits 
except disability. (Workers who reach age 6i before 1991 are fully insured 
with fewer quarters of coverage.) To receive credit for one quarter of cov- 
erage for social security benefits, a worker ^nust earn a specified amount 
each year. In 1983, the amount was $370, estimated to rise to;$390 in 1984. 
This amount may increase each year based on ■ increases in average wages- A 
worker may earn a maximum of four quarter$ of coverage each year, usu- 
ally. without regard to wh^ the income was ejjrned. For example, a person 
yould earn $2,000 in 1 month, notj work for th^ rest of the year, and receive 
credit for 4 quarters of coverage. V 

Disabled Workers. Workers under agc^5 who are mentally or physically 
disabled and whose disability is expected /to prievent them from working in 
any kind of substantia] gainful activity for at le^t 12 months, or tq result in 
deaths may be eligible for monthly sociaKsecurity benefits. To be insured 
for disability benefits^a worker must be fulfy injured and must h^ive earned 
at least 5 years of work credit in the 10 yearS immediately before becoming 
disabled. (There are less strict requirements if ja worker becomes disabled 
before age 31.) The amount of disability payment is generally computed the 
same as the retirement benefit at age 65. Benefiti generally are payable after 
a waiting period of fivfe full calendar months after the disability starts. Early 
application is advisable because the procedure for determining eligibility is a 
lengthy one, and back payments to those who delay in applying are limited 
to 12 months. * \ ^ 

Auxiliary and Survivor B^t^^fits. The spouse of a retired or disabled worker 
is entitled at age 65 to a benefit equal to 50 perceAt of the amount of the 
covered spouse's full benefit. (Actuarially reducea benefits are available 
beginning at age 62.) Other family members may alsoibe entitled to a benefit 
equal to 50 percent of the covered worker's full benefit; these include 
children under age 18 and spouses, regar({less of age, who are caring for 
children under age 16 who are receiving a benefit. However, there is a miax- 
imum amount that will be paid to each ](amily. A divorced personr can get 
benefits on a fcmner spouse's earnings record when that spouse retires, 
becomes disable* ^r dies, if the marris^ge lasted at least 10 years. Effective 
Jattuary 4985, apvWcee can get spouse benefits ^t age 62 if her ex-husbaitd 
is^ligibie for b|nefik — ^whether or not he is actually receiving them — and 
fhey have beep' di)forfced for at least 2 years. Persons who are entitled to 
social securi^ benipfit^ on their own records, as well as benefits as an aux- 
iliary or susrivor, ilpceiye an amount equal to the higher benefit. 
Dependent children hf an insured parent who retires, is dibbled, or dies 
^ \ 
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in(|lude: any unmarried children under age 18; unmarried children between 
18 and 19 who are full-time elementary or secondary school students; and 
\ininarried childr8h age 18 or over who become disabled before age 22 and 
continue to be disabled. (Certain children who have been full-time post- 
secbndary school students cowtinuously ^ince Ivlay 1982 are eligible to 
reckve benefits until age 22 through a phaseout provision under which their 
benefits are rcduqed 25 percent each year after 1981.) Children can get bene- 
fits ^ven if the other parent is still working. 

Ai surviving spouse of a worker who was fully insured (including a divorced 
surviving spouse whose marriage to the worker lasted at least 10 years) may 
be entitled to benefits on the deceased worker's record. If the surviving 
spoiise starts receiving benefits at .age 65, the benefit generally is equal to 
100 percent of the deceased spouse's full benefit amount. However, if the 
\ dcce^ed spouse had retired before age" 65 and received reduced benefits, the 
! survivor's amount is limited to the amount that the deceased spouse would 
\ receive if still living, but not less than 82'/2 percent of the full amount. The 
\ benefit for the surviving spouse also includes any credit the deceased woijjer 
\ earned for continuing to work beyond age 65 without drawing benefits. Sur- 
\viving spouses can elect to start drawing benefits as early as age 60, but if 
khey do, such benefits are reduced, up to a maximum of 28'/2 percent, 
•depending .on how many mofiths remain before their 65th birthday. 
\ A disabled surviving spouse can start drawing benefits-^s early as age 50, 
provided the disability that prevents substantial gainful activity began no 
later than 7 years after the covered spouse died or after the end of entitle- 
ihent tdibenefits as a surviving spouse caring for children under age 16. In 
^ch a case, the benefit is reduced for each month t^e widow Is underlage 
60, so that if benefits are elected at age 50, they equal 50 percent of ijthe 
deceased spouse's full benefit amount. Effective January 1984, benefits for 
disabled surviving spouses undef age 60 increased to W 1.5 percent of the 
deceased worker's full benefit amount. \ 

^^n most cases, remarriage terminates the eligibility of a person under ag^e 
60 for benefits as a surviving spouse or a surviving {Jivorced spouse. Rer 
marriage after age 60 ddes not affect eligibility of a surviving spouse. Start 
ing January 1984, benefits also can continue to ^ surviving divorced spoust 
who remarries after age 60, or to a disabled surviving divorced spous^ whc 
remarries after age 50. Surviving children and surviving spouses who arc 
\ caring for children under age 16 can get benefit? equal to 75 percent of tM 
1 deceased worker's full benefit subject to the family maximum, \ 
^ Retired and disabled workers who first become eligible after 1985 for both; 
a social security benefit and a pension based in whole or in part on work not . 
covered by social security will have their social s<;curity benefits .figured 
under a different formula. This will result in a lower social security benefit 
to take account of their years qf-^work outside of covered employment. 
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Social security benefits to which la person is entitled as a spouse or sur- 
viving spouse may be reduced by th<j amount of any Federal, State, or local 
pension payable to the survivor from her or his own work in public employ- 
ment which was not covered by social security. Persons who meet both of 
the following requirements may not be affected by this offset provision 
which took effect on December 1, 1977: (1) they became eligible for such a 
public pension before December I98x, and (2) they would have been eligible 
for the social security spouse's benefit under the law as it was administered 
. in January 1977. This provision exempting certain persons from the offset is 
under challenge in the courts, so persons affected should check with the 
social security office for more information. Even persons who do not meet 
the above criteria may be exempt front the offset if both of the following re- 
quiVements are met: (1) they receive Or are eligible to receive their Federal, 
State, or local government pension before July I, 1983, and (2) they were 
receiving at least one-half support from their spouse. For persons who first 



become eligible to receive their Federa 
after June 1983, only two-thirds of 
courAed under this offset provision. 



, State, or local government pensions 
the amount of that pension will be 



How To Get Benefits, In order to receive social security benefits you must 
apply for them. The amount of the monthly benefit is determined at the 
time you apply at the local social security office. The amount is based on 
your average earnings over a period of years. Currently, you can receive full 
retirement benefits at age 65 and reduced benefits as early as age 62. *But if 
you retire between age 62 and age 65, there is*a permanent reduction up to a 
maximum of 20 percent in the amount of your benefits, based on the 
number of months you get retirement checks before you reach age 65. If 
yOu^oose to work past age 65, you get a credit which is added to the 
amount of your monthly benefit payment. , 

If you continue to work after you Start to receive social security benefits, 
$1 in benefits will be withheld for each $2 earned above a certain amount,, 
depending on your age, until you reach age 70. In- 1984, the estimated 
amount for persons age 65 and over is $6,960 (up from $6,600 irt 1983) and 
for persons under age 65, $5,li60 (up from $4,920 in 1983). Estimates for 
1984 are based on preliminary data but are not expected to chatige. 



Medicare. Medicare is another social security benefit. It is health insurance 
for people age 65 and over who are eligible for social security or railroad 
retirement benefits and for people at any age who have been eligible for 24 
mortths or more to receive disability benefits under thojse programs. After 
1982, Federal Government employees and certain of their family members 
may become eligible for medicare hospital insurance based on the worker's 
Federal employment. It is not necessary to retire at age 65 to have medicare 
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protection. Medicare consists of hospital insunince and medical insurance^ 
which includes payments for physicians^ home health care, and other serv^ 
ices and supplies^ , ' 

Current information abc^t medicare coverage, premiums, and deduct- 
ibles, as well as potential retirement benefits is available from local social 
security ofQces, listed in the telephone directory under ''Social Securitil 
Administration.'' ' 1 

Pentlons ' 

Many workers are covered by private pension plans which supplement their 
social security benefits in rt^^rement; Although some plans are personal, the 
m^ority are sponsored by employers or unions, or jointly by employers and 
unions. Employer-'^ponsored plans may be financed either entirely by the 
employer, or by ^ployers with employee contributions. « 

Pension plans generally have either defined benefits or defined contribu- 
tions. In defined benefit pigns the amount of the benefit is fixed, but not the 
amount of contribution. These plans usually gear benefits to years of seryice 
and earnings or a stated dollar amount. About 60 percent of all pension plan 
participants are covered by defined benefit plans. In defined contribution 
plans, the amount of contributions is fixed, but the amount of benefit is not. 
These plans usually involve profit sharing, stock bonus or money purchase ar- 
rangements where the employer contributes jan agreed percentage of profits or 
wages to the worker's individual account. The eventual benefit is determined by 
the amount of total contributions and investment eatings in the years during 
which the employee is covered. 

The Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 1^4 protects the interest 
of workers and their beneficiaries Vho depend on benefits from employee pen- 
sion and welfare plans. The law requires disclosure of plan provisions and 
financial information; establishes standards of conduct for tri^stees and ad- 
ministrators of welfare and pension plans; and sets up funding, participation, 
and vesting requirements for pension plans and an insuri^ice system for certain 
defined benefit plans that terminate without enough money to pay benefits. 
The law prohibits discharging a worker in order to avoid paying g pension 
benefit. As a result of changes made by the Economip Recovery Tax Acjt of 
1981 , it also provides that any employed person may put aside a certain amount 
of income each year in a tax-free individual retirement account. £RISA does 
not require that employers establish pension plibs, nor does it set benefit levels « 

The Department of Labor and the Internal Revenue Service share the 
responsibility for administration of the law. The pension plan termination in- 
surance program is administered by the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corpora- 
tion. 

PartidpaWonrWith some exceptions, a pension plan that bases eligibility for 
participation on age and service cannot deny or postpone participation on those 



grounds beyond the time the employee reaches age 25 and completes 1 year of 
service, or age 25 and 3 years of service if the plan provides full and immediate 
vesting. One year of sci^icc is defined as a 1^-month period during which the 
employee has at least 1,000 hours of servicc/qlthough there are exceptions for 
some industries. Employees cannqt be denied participation in a defined con- 
tribution plan because they began employment late in life, but can be excluded 
from a defined benefit plan if they arc within 5 years of the plan's normal 
retirement age. 

Vestliig, Accumulated benefits are vested '\When en^ployees haVe nonforfeit- 
able right to receive benefits at retirement, evcp if they should leave the job 
. before retirciiiScri igc. Bdicfits ma^^ be partially or fully vested. 

Accumulated benefits from the^mployee's own contributions, if any, must 
be filUy and immediately vested. In order to preserve an employee's right to ac- 
^Himulate benefits contributed by an employer if the employee leaves the job 
before retiring, ERISA requires that benefit's be vested at least as fast as oneof 
three approved schedules. Under any of the approved schedules, an employee 
ihust be entitled to at least 50 percent of accumulated benefits after 10 years of 
service, and to 100 percent ^fter 15 years, regardless of age. Periods of service 
may be disregarded for vesting purposes under certain circumstances. ERISA 
has limited the ciihcumstances in which interruption in employment results in 
the loss of pension benefits earned before the interruption. Plans cannot 
penalize participants for breaks in service that are shorter than 1 year. The ef- 
fect of a breaks for more than 1 year depends on tlie ^^pe of plan, the vesting 
status of accrued benefits, and the number of years the break lasts, compared ^ 
to \he number of years of service that had been counted for purposes of vesting 
before the b(^k occurred. - 

A worlcer can qhange jobs after having acquired a vested right to retirement 
benefits and have the benefits transferred from the pension funds of one 
employer to. that of another, p/rovided the plans allow for it and certain re- ^ 
quirements are met. If a person receives ajump sum payout of vested benefits 
becaupe of leaving, before retirement 6t because th^ plan is terminated, current 
taxes can be avoided by depositing the funds in an individual retirement ac- 
count (IRA). (For more information on IRA's, see the ''Personal Plans'' sec- 
tion.) ' ^ 

Survivor Protection. When a pension plan provides that a participant receives 
benefits through an annuity upon retirement (that is, an income for a specified 
period of time or for life), it fnust also provide for a joint and survivor annuity, 
unless tht participant elects in writing to give it up. A joint and survivor annuity ^ 
supports the survivor(s) in the event of death of either the husband or wife. The 
amount of the plan participant's annuity may be reduced to make a reasonable 
adjustment for providing the survivor annuity, but the amount of the survivor 
annuity must be at least one-half of the annuity paid to the partici|pl!ant while 
both were living. 



If plaij participants who arc eligible for early retirement continue io work, 
the plan may require them to elect the survivor annuity in wrfting in order to 
provide this protection while working. 

If the participant in a joint and survivor annuity plan dies before reaching the 
plan's normal retireihent age (usually 65), ERISA does not require the plan to 
provide the surviving spouse with an annuity. To be eligible for a survivor's an- 
nuity, the survivmg spouse and the participant must have been married to each 
other for at least I year, as of the date of the participant's death and the annui- 
ty* starting date, * 
Right to Infojpnation. ERISA requires administrators of plans covered by the 
law to furnish Mrticipants and beneficiaries summary descriptions of what the 
plarts provide j^d how they operate. The summary plan description must be 
written in scanner to be^ understood by the^ average participant and must be 
sufficiently Accurate and cohiprehensive to reasonably advise the participant of 
rights and obligations. '"\ . 

Participants are entitled to receiVc 'a summary of the annual financial report 
and upon written request (but not more than om;e in a 12-month period) a 
statement indicatirtg total benefit^ accumulated and the nonforfeitable benefits, 
if any, accumuteted, or the earliest date on which the benefits will become non- 
forfeitable. ^ ^ 

For more information about rights of pension plan participants under 
ERISA and about protection in the event of plan termination, contact the 
Labor-Managen^ent Services Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor 
and the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation. Addresses are listed in Appen- 
dix A. 

Personal Plans ^ 

. Federal income tax laws encourage individuals to set up personal retirement 
lilans by allowing tax advantages for plans ^established accoi^ding to IRS regula- 
tions. Contributions to these plans, .which are subject to specific legal re- 
quirements, may be deducted from income for tax purposes, and the plans and 
the ihcome from them will be exempt from taxes until the money is drawn froYn 
the account. There are two types of personal plans— individual retirement ac- 
counts (IRA's) which any employed person may establish, and Keogh, or 
HR-10 plans, which are designed for self-employed persons and their 
employees. 

Individual retirement accounts permit workers to deduct amounts put into 
special accounts from taxable income and to accumulate earnings on these 
amounts tax free. Taxes are paid when the funds 4re withdrawii, usually j^fter' 
retirement, when the individual is likely to be in a lewqr tax bracket. There is a 
penalty for withdrawing funds before age 59!/2. . 

The yearly amount that may be contributed to an IfcvWd deducted from 
^'taxable income is the lesser of $2,000 or 100 percent, of earned income. An 



j^mployed person may also establish a spousal IRA to benefit a nonworking 
|spouse. The spousal IRA may be ii\ the form of oiie account with two subac- 
, jcounts or two separate accounts. The yearly limit on a spousal IRA is $2,250, 
j which may be divided any way the working spouse indicates, as long as neither 
( account has more than $2,000. For example, if the maximum $2,250 is put into 
j a spousal IRA, it could be clivided so the .nonworking spouse receives $2,000 
/,and the working spouse receives $250, or the revjerse, or the money in the ac- 
I counts could be split evenly. A divorced spouse who has been a homemaker 
■ may continue to contribute to an IRA account if the former working spouse 
/ established the account 5 years prior to the divorce and made contributions in 3 
J of the 5 preceding years. The limit on the unemployed divorced spouse's con- 
j tributions for a year is the lesser of $1 ,225 or the sum of the compensation and 
j alimoiiy includablean gross income. ' 

; Keogh or HR-10 plans permit self^mployed individuals to put a portion of 
I thdr earned income each ypar into a fund that can earn tax free income until it 
.starts paying out at retirement. Employers who establish Keogh plans must also 
make equal contributions for those full-time Employees who have 3 or more 
years of continuous service. The contributions for employees must equal the. 
percentagc$>of contribution|j|nade for the self-employed person, and the con- 
tributions must vest immecffiitely. 

Standards and regulations for both, individual retirement accounts and 
Keogh plans, are administered by the Internal Revenue Service. For information 
about these tax savings retirement plans, contact the nearest IRS office, listed 
in the telephone directory under "United States Government, Internal Revenue 
Servi<fe."^ ' ~ 



Appendix A 

Sources of Assistance 

FEDERAL AGENCKS 



Nationid Offices 

U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Conmiission 

Washington, D.C. 20507 

(See also list of field offices following.) 

Civil Rights Division ^ 

U.S. Department of Health and Human 

Services 

Washington, D.C202(^"^ > 

Social Security Administration 

U.S. Department of Health and Human 

Services 

Baltimore, Maryland 21235 

Internal Revenue Scrvfcc 

U.S. Department of the TYeasury 

Washington, D.C. 20224 

Office of Revenue Sharing 

U^. Department of the TYeasury ' 

Washington, D.C. 20226 

Federal TYadc Commission 
Washington, D.C. 20^80 

Pension Benefit Guaranty Corp. 
2020 K Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Labor-Management Services 

Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C. 20210 



Occupational Safct>y«x^ Health 

Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

Washington, D.C, 20210 

X 

Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
Programs 

Employment Standards Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor ' 
Washington, D.C. 20210 
(See also list of regional offices following.) 

Office of Workers' Compensation 
Programs 

Employment Standards Administration 
U'.S* Department of Labor 
^ Washlngtoil, D.C. 20210 

Wbmen's^ureau 
Office of the Secretary 
U.S. Department of LaW 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

Wage and Hour Division 
Employment Standards Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D C. 20210 
(See also list of field offices following.) 



Equal Employment Opportunity Commissian (EEOC) Field Offices 

Bfdtiinoit! 711 West 40th Street, Suite 210. 



Albuquerque: 505 Marquette, NW., Suite 
1515, New Mexico 87101 

Atlanta: 75 Piedmont Avenue, NE., 10th 
Floor, Georgia 30303 

ERLC 



Maryland 21211 

♦\ 1. 

Blrminghun: 21^21 Eighth Avenue, N^rth, 
Alabama 35203 
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Boston: 150 Causeway Street, Suite 1000, 
Massachusetts 

Buffalo: One West Ocncscc Street, Room 
^20, New York 14202 

Chariottc: 1301 East Morchead, North 
'Carolina 28204 

Chlctgo: 536 South Clark Street, Room 
234, Illinois 60605 

ancinnad: 550 Main Street, Room 7019, 
Ohio 45202 

Oevdjuid: 136^ Ontario Street, Room 602, 
Ohio 441 14 

Dallas: 1900 Pacific, 1 3th Floor, Texas 
^ 75201 

Dayton: 200 West Second Street, Room 
608, Ohio 45402 

Denver: 1513 Stout Street, 6th Floor, Col- 
^ orado 80202 

Detroit: 660 Woodward Avenue, Suite 600, 
Michigan 48226 

El Paso: 221 1 East Missouri, Room E-235, 
Texas 79903 

Fresno: 1313 P Street, Suite 103, California 
93721 

Grctnsbora: 324 West Market Street, 
Room 132, North Carolina 27402 

Greenville: / North Laurens Strefct, Suite 
507, South Carolina 29602 

Houston: 2320 LaBranch, Room 1101, 
Texas 77004 

Indianapolis: 46 East Ohio Street, Room 
456, Indiana 46204 

Jackson: 100 West Capitol Street, Suite 
721, Mississippi 39201 

Kansas Qty: < 1150 Grand, 1st Floor, 
Missouri 64106 

Little Rock: 700 West Capitol, Arkansas 
^'^'H)l 



Los Angeles: 3255 Wilshire Boulevard, 9th 
Floor, California 90010 

Louisville: 600 Jefferson Street, Kentucky 
40202 

Memphis: 1407 Union Avenue, Suite 502, 
Tennessee 38104 

Miami: 300 Biscayne Boulevard Way, Suite 
414, Florida 3313! 

Milwaukee: 342 North Water Street, 
Room 612, Wisconsin 53202 

Minneapolis: 110 South Fourth Street, 
Minnesota 55401 

NashvMk: 404 James Robertson Parkway, 
Suite 1822, Tennessee 37219 

Newartc: 744 Broad Street, Room 502, New 
JerAy 07102 ^ 

New Orteans: 600 South Street, Louisiana 
70130 

New York: 90 Church Street, Room 1301, 
New York 10007 

Nc^olk: 200 Granby Mall, Room 412, 
Virginia 23510 

Oakland: 1515 Qay Street, Room 640, 
California 94612 

Oklahoma aty: 50Penn Place, Suite 1430, 
Oklahoma 731 18 ^ 

Philadelphia: 127 North Fourth Stiect, 
Suite 200, Pennsylvania 19106 

Phoenix: 201 North Central Avenue, Suite 
1450, Arizona 85073 

Pittsburih: 1000 Liberty AVenue, Room 
2038A, Pennsylvania 15222 

Raleigh: 414 Fayetteville Street, North 
Carolina 27608 

Richmond: 400 North Eighth Street, Room 
6213, Virginia 23240 

San Antonio: 727 East Durango, Suite 
B-601, Texas 78206 




San Dtefo: 880 Front Street, California St. l>oub: 625 North Euclid Street/ ; 
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Missouri 63108 



San fVandbco: 1390 Market Street, Suite Timpa: 700 Tsviggs Street, Room 302, / 
325, California 94102 , Rorida 33602 



San Jose: 84 West Santa Clara Aveitue, WKhington: 1717 H Street, NW., Suite 
Room 300. California 951 13 



402, District of Columbia 20006 
/ 



Seattle: 710 Second Avenue, 7th Floor, 
Washington 98104 



Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP) Regional and 
Area Offices 

^Addresses and telephone numbers for area offices arc listed in the telephone directory 
under * 'United States Department of Labor." 



Boston: U.S. Department of Labor, JFK 
Building Room I612~C, Government 
Center, Massachusetts 02203. Bridgeport, 
Hartford. 

^ New Yortt: U.S. Department of Labor, 
1515 Broadway, JRoom 3308, New Yprk 
1O036. Buffalo;^ Garden City, Newark, 
San Juan, Trenton. 

Philadelpliifi: U.S. Department of Labor, 

Gateway Building, Room 1310, 3535 

Market Street, Pennsylvania 19104. 

Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Richmond, 

Washington. 

V 

Atbmts^ U.S. Department of Labor, 1371 
Peachtree Street, NE., Room 111, Georgia 
30309. Birmingham, Charlotte, Columbia, 
Jackson, Jacksonville, Louisvilte, Mem- 
phis, Miami, Nashville, Orlando, Raleigh. 

Chicsgo: U.S. Department of Labor, New 
Federal Building, Room 3810, 230 South 
Dearborn Street, Illinois 60604. Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Detroit, Gary, Grand 
Rapids, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis. 

O 

ERJC 



Dalbs: U.S. Department of Labor, 555 
Griffin Square Building^ Room 505, Texas 
75202. Albuquerque, Ft. Worth, Houston, 
Little Rock, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
Jhlsa, ' 

Kmnsm City: U.S. E)epartihent of Labor, 
Federal Office Building, Room 2011 , 91 1 
Walnut Street, Missouri 64106. 5/. Louis, 
Omaha. 

Denver: U.S. D^rtment of Labor, 1412 
Federal Office Building, 1961 Stout Street, 
Colorado 819294. Salt Lake City. ^. 

San FVandsco: U.S. Department of Labor, 
450 Golden Gate Avenue, Room 11435, 
California 94102. Honolulu, Los Angel^ 
Oaklatta, Phoenix, Santa Ana, San Diego, 
San Jose, Vaniy^ys. 

Scftttk: U.S. Department of Labors 
Federal Office Building, 909 First Avenue, 
Room 3038, Washington 98174, yln- 
chorage, Portland. 
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Y/nf(t and Hour Division 



Inquiries about laws administered V ^« WiWc and Hour Division, U.S. Department of 
Labor, should be addressed tq the nearest office* Cbnsuh the list below: Offices shown in italics 
arc suf fed by investigative personnel whose duties frequently require them to be away from 
the office. Telephone messages and requests for information may be left at these offices when 
investigators are not on duty at the office. P<iwnal appointments may be made by cither tele: 
phone or mail. * 



Alabama: Anniston, Birmingham, 
^Cidllman, Dofhan, Florence, Gadsden, 
Hunisville; Mobile, Montgomery, 
Opelika, Tuscaloosa 

Alaska; Anchorage 

Arizona: Phoenix, Thcson 

Arkansas: El Dorado, Fort Smith, Jones- 
boro. Little Rock, Pine Bli\ff 

CaHfontia: Fresno, Glendale, Laguna 
Niquel, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 
Alodesto, Oakland, Oxnard, 
,/Saccamcnto, Salinas, San Bernardino, 
San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, 
Santa Ana, Stockton 

Cokwrado: Colorado Springs, Denver, Ft. 
Collirts, Grand JunctioryPueblo 

CWnecticut: B^geport, Hartford 

Maware: Dover, Wilmington 



Distrkt of Columbia: Hyattsville (Md.) 

Florida: Cocoa Beach, Daytona Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fort Myers, Gaines- 
ville, Homestead, JacksOTville, Lake- 
land, Leesburg, Melbourne, Miami, 
Orlando, Panama pity, Pensacola, St. 
Petersburg, Sarasota, Tallahpssee, Tam- 
pa, West Palm Beach 

Georgiji: Albany, Atlanta, Augusta, 
Brunswick, Columbus, Gainesville, 
Macon, Rome,^ Savannah, Thomasville, 
Waycross 



Idaho: Boise 

f 

lUtnois: Belleville, Champaign,\Ch\a^go, 
Elgin, Gurnee, Peoria, Rockford, Rock 
Island, Springfield 



er^n. 



Hawaii: Honohiki 
> 

ERJC 



Indiana: Anderson, Evansville, Fort 
Wayne, Gary, Indianapolis, Lqfayette, 
Marion, New Albany, South Bend, Tirre 
Hflute 

Iowa: Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Daven- 
port, Des Moines, Sioux City 

Kansas: Pittsburg, Topcka, Wichita 

Kentucky: Ashland, Bowling Green, 
Covington, Lexington, Louisville, 
Owenshoro, Pikeville 

Louisiana: Alexandria, Baton/ Rouge, 
Lqfayette, Lake Charles, Monroe, New 
Orleans, Shreveport 

Maine: Bangor, Portland 

Maryland: Baltimore, Hagerstown, 
Hyattsville, Salisbury 

MassachusHts: Boston, Brockton, Spring- 
fleld 

Mkhigan: Detroit, Escanaba, Flint, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Lansing, ^ontiac. 
Port Huron, Saginaw, TVoy 

Minnesota: Brainerd, Duluth, Mankato, 
Minneapolis 

Mississippi: Biloxi, Columbus, Greenville,, 
Greenwood, Hattiesburg, Jackson, Meri- 
dian, TUpelo - 
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Missouri: Cape Girardeau, J^ferson 
Oty, Kansas aty, St. Louis, Springfield 

Montma: Billings, Great Falls, Missoula 

Nebraska: Lincoln, Omahn " 

NevfMlt! Las Vegas, Reno 

New Hjinpsliirf : Manchester 

New Jmey: Atlantic Gty, Camden, 
Newark, Paterson, TYcnton 

New Mesflco: Albuquerque, Las Crvces, 
Roswll 

New Yori^i i^bany, Binghanlfon, Bronx,' 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Hempstead, 
Middletown, New York; Poughkeepsie, 
Rochester, Syracuse, UtJca, White Plains 

Norlh Ciut>lin»: Asheville, Charlotte, 
Durham, Fayetteville, Gastonia; 
Goidsboro, Greenville, Greensboro, 
Hickory, Nei^ Bern, Ra|cigh, .Salisbury, 
Wilmington, Winston-Smem 

North Dalcpta: .Bismarck, Fargo * 

» 

Ohio: Akron, Cambridge, Canton, Qncin- 
nati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Limk 
Mansfield, Middletown, Toledo, The 
Plains, Youngstown, Sandusky . 

Oklahomii: Ardmore, Enid, Lawtory 
Muskogee, Oklahoma City, 1\ilsa ^ 

Oregon: Eugene, h^tedford, Portland 

Pennsylvania: Allentown, Altoona, Erie, 
Greensburg, Harrisburg, Indiana, 
Johnstown, Lancaster, McKeesport, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, 
Scranton, \Uniontown, Wilkes Barre, 
miliamsp(ft, York . 



Putrto Hlco: Arecibo, Hato Rcy, 
Mayaguet, Ponce 

Rhode Istand: Providence 

South CatDHna: Charleston, Columbia, 
Florence, Greenville^ Spartanburg 

South Dakota: Rapid aty, Sioux Falls 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Columbia, 
Cookeville, Jackson, Johnson Oty, 
Knoxville,' Memphis, Nashville, Union 
pty 



Jkxmi y Abilene, Amarillo, Austin, Beau- 
mont, Brownsville, Bryd^, Corpus Christi, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Galveston, Harlingen, 
Houston, Laredo, Longview, Lubbock, 
Lti/kin, McAllen, San Angela, San An- 
tonio, Sherman, Tsxarkana, Tyler, Vicr 
toria, Waco, Wichita Falls • 

Utah: Ogden, Provo, Salt Lake Oty 

Vennont: Burlington 

Virginia: F^y/// Church, Lynchburg, 
Norfolk, Richniond, Roanoke, Waynes- 
boro, Winchester , ^ 

A^bshittgton: Everett, Seattle, Sppkane, 
yJTaco^fa, Yakima . • ' 

West Virginia: Beckley,' Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Huntington, Parkershurg, 
Wheeling 

Wisconsin: Eau Claire, 'Green Bay, La 
Crosse, Madison, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
Racine, Wausau v 

Wyoming: C(isper * 



PRir 
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Appendix B 

STATE AGENCIES 



Labor Departments and Human Rights Commissions 



1 

AfaibMiui: Dcpai^iQcnt of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Industrial Rclations^Building, Mont- 
gomery, 36130. 

Alaska: Department of Labor, P.O. Box 
1149, Juneau, 99§02. Alaska State Com- 
mission for Human Rights, 431 W. 7th 
Ave., Suite 105, Anchorage. 99501. 

Arizona: Department of Labor, 1601 West 
Jefferson Street, P.C). Box I90r70, Phocnbc, 
/ 85007. Arizona Civil lights Division, 
1275 W. Washington, Phoenix, 85007. 

Arkansas: Department of Labor, 1022 
High Street, Little Rock, 72202. 

CaHfornla: Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 525 Golden Gate Avenue, P.O. Box 
603, San Francisco, 94101. Department of 
Fair Employn\cnt and Housing, 1201 I 
Street, SacramenK^ 95814. 

Coknado: Department of Labor and 
Employment, 251 past 12th Avenue, 
Denver, 80203. Colorado Qvil Rights 
Commission, State Services BuHding, 1525 
Sherman Street, Denver, 80203. 

Connectkut: State BoaSrd of Labor Rela- 
tions, 200 Folly Brook Boulevard, 
Wethersfield, 06109. Commission on * 
Huqian Rights and Opportunities, 90 
Washingtbn Street, Hartford, 06106. 

Delawarr: Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, 820 N. French Street, 
Wilmington, 19801. (Includes Xnti- 
Discrimination Section.) 



District of CohimMa: D.C. E)epartnient of 
.Employment Services, 500 C Street, NW,, 
Washington, D.C. 20001. Commission on 
Human Rights, District Building, Wash^ 
ington, D.C. 20004. 

norida: Department of Labor ^nd Emf- 
pl<^ment Security, Berkeley Building, . 
2590 Ex^cytive Center Circle East, Tal- 
lahassee, 32301. Commission on Hum^n 
Relations, Montgomery Building^ 2562 
Executive Center Circle East, ^Tallahas- 
see, 32301. 

Geofgh: Department of Labor, State 
Labor Building, 2 54 Washington Street, 
SW., Atlanta, 30334. 

Guam: Department of Labor, Government 
of Guam, Box 23548, GMF, Guam, M.L 
96921. 

Hawaii: Depptment of Labc^ and indus- 
trial Rela^tions, 830 Punchbowl Street, 
Honolulu, 96813.- ' 

Idaho: Department of Labor and Indus- 
trial Services, Industrials. Administration 
Building, .317 Main Street! Boise, 83720. 
Cotnmissioh on Hjpnan Rights, 
Statehouse, Boi^e, 83720. 

Illinois: Dcpartmejit of Labor,-* Alzina 
Building,'' 100 North First Street, Spring- 
freM, 62706. Department of Human ^ 
Rights, 32 West Randolph. Street, Chi- 
cago, 60601. , X 

Indiana: Division of Labor. Room 10^3, 
Indiana State Qfflce Building, 100 N. 
Senajte Avenue, Indianapolis, 46204. Civil 
Rights Commission, 311 We?t Washingfon 
Street, Indianapolis, 46204. 



town: Bureau of Labpr, 307 East 7lh Street, 
Des Moines, 50319. t:ivU Rights Cbmmis- 
sion, 8th Floor. Colony Building, 507Tfeiith 
Street, Dcs Moines, 50319. 

Kiutsas: pepartment of Human Resources, 
Division of Labor Management and Labor 
Standards, 512 Wcstx6th Street, Topeka, 
66603. Coinmissioo <;^n Civil Rights, 535 
Kansas Avenue, 5th Floor, Topeka, 66603. 

Kentucky: Dcpartmcntof Labor, U.S. 127 
South, Frankfort, 40601, Commission on 
Human Rights, 823 Capital Plaza Tower, 
Frankfort, 406OL 

Louisiana: Department of Labor^ 1045 
Natural Resources Building, P.O. Box , 
'44094, Baton Rouge, 70804. 

Mfiim: Bureau of Labor Standards, 7th 
Floor, State Office Building, Augusta, 
04333. Human Rights Commission, State 
House— Station 51, Augusta, 04333. 

Mttryhnd: Divisionof Labor and Industry, 
203 East Baltimore Street, J^altimore, 
J21202. Commission on Human Relations, 
20 East Franklin Street, Baltimore, 21202. 

MiMsachiuetti: Department of Labor and 
Industries, State Office Building, 100 Cam- 
bridge Street, Boston, 02202. Commission 
Against Discrimination, 1 Ashburton 
Place; Suite 601 , Boston, 02108. 

Michigiui: Departmentof Labor, Leonard ^ 
Plaza Building, 309 N. Washington, P.O. 
Box 30015, Lansing, 48909. Department of 
avil Rights, Billie Farnum Building, 125 W. 
AHegan §treet, Lansing, 4«9I3. 

MinncsoUi: Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, 444 Lafayette Rohdy St. Paul, 
'55101. Department of Hummi Rights, 5th 
Floor Bremer 'Ibwer, 7th Place and Min- 
nesota Street, St. Paul, 55101 . 

Mississippi: Workmen's Compensation 
Commission, Walter Sillers State Office 
Building, P.O. Box 987, Jackson, 39205. 

RIC 



Mlssoari: Department of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations, 1904 Missouri 
Boulevard, P.O. Box 599, Jefferson Qty, 
65102. Commission on Human Rights, 204 
Metro Drive, Jefferson Gty, 65102. 

Montana: Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, P.O. Box 1728, Helena, 5%24. 
Human Rights Commission, Cogswell 
Building, Helena, 5%20. 

Ncbrnska: Department of Labor, 550 S. 
16th Street, Box 94600, State House Sta- 
tion, Lincoln, 68509. Equal Opportunity 
Comqiission, 301 Centennial Mall, South, 
P.O, Box 94934, Lincoln, 68509-4934. 

Nevada: DepartmeiU of IndiistrialTlela- 
tions, 1390 South Curry, Carson City, 
8^10. Equal Rights Commission,v 1515 
E. Tropicana, Las Vegas, 89158. 

New Hampshire: Department of Labor, 19 
Pillsbury Street, Concord, 03301. Commis- 
sion for Human'^Rights, 61 South Spring 
Street, Concord, 03301. ^ 

New Jersey: Department of Labor, P.O.' 
Box CN no, Trenton, 08625. Division 
on Civil Rights, 1 100 Raymond Boule- 
vard, Newark, 07102. 

New Mexico: State Labor and Industrie 
Commission, 15% Pacheco, Santa Fe, 
87501. Human Rights Commission, 303 
Bataan , Memorial Building, Santa Fe, 
87503. 



V 



New York: Department of Labor, St^te 
Campus, Albany, 12240. Division of 
Human Rights, Two World T^ade Center, 
New York City, 10047. 

North CuoHm: Department of Labor, 
"^Labor Building, 4 W. Edenton Street, 
Raleigh, 27601. 

Nortip Dakota: Department of Labor, 
State Capitol, Bismarck, 58565. ^ 
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Qkio: Department of Industrial Relations, 
2323 W. 5th Avenue, Colunnibus, 43216. 
Qvil Rights Commission, 220 Parsons 
Avenue^ Columbus, 43215. 

Okbitiomii: Department of Lab6r, State 
Capitd) Building, Suite 118, Oklahoma 
City, 73105. Human' Rights Commission, 
Roo^ Gl 1 , Jim Thorpe Building, P.O. Box 
52945, Oklahoma City, 73152. 

Oregon: Bureau of Labor and Industries, 
State Office Building, 1400 SW^ Fifth 
Avenue, Portland, 97201. (Includes Civil 
Rights Division.) 

""Pctinsylvjmfai: Department of Labpr and 
Industry, 1700 Labor and Industry 

, Building, Harrisburg, 17i20, Human Rela- 
tions Commission, 101 South Second 
Street. Suite 300, P.O. i'Box 3145, Har- 
risburg, 17105. r 

Puerto Rico: Department of Labor, 505 
Munoz Rivera Avenue, Hato Rey, 00918, 
(includes M^ti-Discrimination Unit.) 

Rhode Idfind: Department of Labor, 220 
Elmwood Avenue, Providence, 02907. 
Commission for flunjan Rights, 334 West- 
minster Mall," Providence, 02903. 

South Carolina: Department of Labor, 
3600 Forest Drive, P.O. Box 11329, Colym- 
bia, 29211. Human Affairs Cortunisslon, 
Post Office* Drawer 11300, .Columbia, 
29211. 

South Dakota: Department of Labor, 
Capitol Complex, 700 Illinois North, 
Pierre, 575bl. Commission on Human 
Rights, Slate Capil^ol Building, Pierre, 
57501. 

Tennessee: Department of Labor, 501 
Union Building, Nashville, 37219. Commis- 
sion for Human Developnienf, 208 Jen- 
nessee Building, '535 Church Street, 
Nashville, 37219. 



I^ms: Department of Labor and Stan- 
dards, P.O. Box 12157, Capitol Station," 
Austin, 78711. 

Utah: Industrial Commission, 160 East 
300 South, P.O. Box 5800, Salt Lake 
City, ^110-5800. Anti-Discrimination 
: Division, 160 East 300 South, P.O. Box 
\ 5800, Salt Lake City, 841 1 1-5800. 

.? Vcniiont; Department jof Labor and Indus- 
try, State Office Building, Montpelier, 
0560?. 

ViifjMbit Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, 205 N. 4th Street, P.O. Box 12064, 
Richmond, 23241. 

Viilgiii bbinds: I>epartment of Labor, P.O. 
Box 890, Christiansted, Croix, 00820. 

WMhingtoii: Department of Laborand in- 
dustries. General Administration Building, 
Olympla, 98504. Human Rights Commis- 
sion, 402 Evergreen Plaza Building, FJ-41, 
Olympia, 98504. 

West Vii^giiifai: Department of Labor, 
Capitol Complex, 1900 Washington Street, 
East, Charleston, 25305. Human Rights 
Commission, 215 Professional building, 
1036 Querrier Street, Charleston, 25301 / 

VVbconsin: Department of industry. Labor 
and Human kelations, 201 East 
Washington Avenue, P.O. .Box 7946, 
Madison, 53707. Equal Rights Division, 
P.O. Box 7903, Madison, 53707. 

Wyoming: Department of Labor and Sta- 
tistics, Hathaway Building, Cheyenne, 
82002. Fair Employment Practices Com ^ 
mission, Hathaway Building, Cheyenne, 
82002. 
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SIAMPLE 40MPLA1NT FORMS 



U.S. (ii 



tPARTMCNT OF LABOR 

fT JT 
AH 



CMPLOYHDfT STANDARDS ADMtH^STRATlON 
WA<j^e AND HOUR DlVISIOt^. 



EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION FORM 



TWi repoft k mtfwKjjfd by Section 11 of th» Ptir t^r ltawdfd» Act. WfUU yoa f wo« t^fd to fmp^nd, mMn^mHon of 
(ihlf mfo«in«(iQn It o«<«t««ry for tti* DiyHloo to Kl>M|ut« any compMan^ action. Your ld*n4Hy wiN b« h«p« coMMantlal to tfM 
m«w hm* m Ktaot poiilfc i a un6f mnhHnf law. ^ 



1. PEftSOH SUBMITTING INF01IMATIOH 



A. Name (Print first name, middle initial, and Ust name) 
Mr. 

MiM . 
Ms. 



D. Addreas: (Number, Street, Ap*. No.) 
(CUy.^ounty, State, ZIP Code) 



B. Dafe 



C. T«I«DhOM nuw^ei: 
(Ot No. you 
c«n hw r«ach«d) 



E. Check 6iw of these boxea > 

f~1 Prcsenti employee Qj" Former employee 

of establishment ' of eatabtu:!iment 



□ Other^ 



,(S(H-Ciryi relative, union, mic) 



A. Name of estabiiahment~ 



2. eSTABLISHMCHT INFORMATION 



B. Telephone Number 



C. Address of eatublishmenl: (Number, Sttpet) 



(City, County. State. ZIP Code) 



EstimAte number of employees < 



E. Does the fttm have branches? 



□ □ No □ Don't know 
If "Yes", name one or; two locations: 



F. Nature of eslablishriient's business: (Foi example; school, (arai. hospital, hotel, restaurant, st»o« store, nvhotesate 
druxs, msitufactures stoves. co«l, mine, constmction. tiuckiji£, ate.) 



G. If the establishment h«s a Federal Government or federally assisted contract, check the appropriate box<M). 
I I Furnishes^oods Q Furqiahes services * Q Performs construction 

H. poe^ establishment ship ^oods to or receive goods from other States? 
□ Yes Q No Q Don't know ' ^ * 



3. CMPLOYMCNT INFORMATION 



1 i^—r 1 ^» *^ ~* — I " r-^-^"y'w w^. 

A. Period employed (month, y«sr) » 
From! 


B. Date of birth if under 19 

Month Day^ YMr 


(ir lh*r«, mtat* pr*Mnt) 





C^ Give your job tltU and describe briefly the kind of work you do 



(CoMifltts oa otbtr ^id«) Foim m<4 <IWr. 0«. I«t0| 
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Side 2 





D H«tKo4 of p^ywM 






K. lbit*r in IK* boK** 
WMfk ••ch dmy and 
•••I.) 


••ch W9«k (!••• <IMM oft fo^ 










H 


T 


W 


T 


r 


t 




TOTAL 



























F aiECK THK APf>ROraATC BOX(CS) AND WXPU^m MdEPI^Y llf tflE IPACC BKtX>W (H« ««Kp4oy«MM pr«cUc«« which 
f«M b«lUv« vloUl* tlU Vac* Howr lAwa. (If iro« m—4 mot* af*ca ua« an aMlllooal aK*«l of papar ai»d attach i( to thla 



Doaa not pay (K« atAtMiMB Vaya 

IVaaa ftol p«y f »«f>a» o^i^rtUM 

pi IXaaa noi p^j pnrvaillim wja 4a»aiilaail<ii> fat- > 
Pa^afal Q»ywMi> ar #a4>fally a^alata^ c ia*f«t 

Ajp^xLaMla data of allafa^ dlacHmlaailo* 



INacKa«gaA««i^lO|ra« baoauaa af wag* gamlah> 
\^ »a«tl ^ai^ilaU Wtaw) 

[3 Kxcaaal^ ^aflStoUan (torn wa«ta Vacauaa of waga 
gantlahatafit (aspUU b*low} 

' Kaiploira A^ora UA^ar (alniMs a^a |Or }ok 
Q) Otttar (axp)aU balow) 



(HOTtt \t yM ihtfA l» w»«<4 U Smi^t fof la ta la<«la aalaUla^aaf ar ya« Uv*, tJv* Jiractia)l^«# •tt^fc m^,\ 
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NOTICE or NON RETALIATION REQUllKMErTT 

S«clloo 704(a) of th« Civil RlfKla Act ol 1964. m MnMMM. *IaU«. 

i< >W/ 6* M ufdmtuftU tmploymtnt prmctlc* for mn tmpk>y*r lo cli»cWmif»ol* ^Oinsf 
mny of hi» tmphyrwM or mppltCQntt for €mptoym4nu for on tmptoymtnt o^^mcy to 
discntmmmU m^mU •ny individual, or for % tabor organiration to di»cnmimmi€ «f«msl 
o^y m^mbwr ik^rwf or mppiicMt for mmmbtrthip frfcou«# Ac hmf, oppo^ mny prmctic* 
mscU uidbn'/WI rmptoymtnt pnKrfk* by thin titU. or briMU** >im» modr a cMmrgm, 
ttBttfi^ awMiHtd, or pmrticipoi*ii In any monnfr in on invfstifealion, proc^ing. or 
ktmf\m4 ttmdtr iHi* till* 

( ISinoM nUiHI chvffM of •mploymwit ai»crimin«ti<in art AdviMd of Ihit Noo- 
RMaUatioo lUqulmntni and art inMrucUd U> ooiily ihr Equal EtnpkiynMnl Oppor^ 
luLiy Commiaaioa if any att#tn|H at r^ialiation U mada. 



PRIVACY ACT STATEMErrr 

(TM« fafm U oovwwl by Uw Privacy Ad of 1974. Publk l>*w 93 579. Authority for 
qiM«tli« Md uaaa of paraooal data ara fivoo below,) 

1, rOIUi NUMBEK/nXLE/DATE 

EEOC Torm 6C CfMrft of Dlacrimlnatkw. March 79. 

twAUIHOAITY 
4tU8CSmaKb( 

) PmiNCiPAL PUIlFOeC<8» Th« purpoa* of lha char«c. whtihM^ racordad iniLUUy 
am Tprm 6Cor abaCractad from a letter. I* to Invoke tha ComrolMiqn't Jurivdktlocu 

4 .HOVnNE uses. iBformation pcovkWd oo iWt form wUl b« uaad by Comaiiaaion 
■milajiii to daiacvilna tha axivUnca of facia rakvani to a daciaion aa to whaibar 
tW Coaniasicii Im* juiladkiion ovar poianiial chvfaa. and to provtda aucb pn- 
cb««v Mfaic oouiNMltQf M la appropriaU. 

DtiiM mm mmj ImhmM tbi rnllnrlfy tU Tri ^r* compUaM rtviawt withSUU. 

locri mi r^MI rjT-r"--. auch aa tha Offic* of Fadtral CooUact CoraplUM» Pro- 
OiywUMWit of Juatka. DapwtBtant of Ubor. wd oihar FadKal afaftdaa m 
b« ifpiifiliti cr MOMMiy io CMTvtttC «»>t tht CommlMlon'* tanctloM; 
diat lea^a U Stf local i^anc»« ■dgpttott#rin« StoU or local litr atnpley 
Mil frmikm hmm, W dUdoauM to tba iokkmk^ parwnlat In conUmplaAkM of ar 
In i 



witb THW VII UtlfMkm; (ijcb^flnf pMtiaa md tMr attmar*: 
MvaoM In caaaa invoMtw ConHaMaMr dMf«M aad ihalr »Ummy% 



(c> par«i*ia or orgaiaiMipiia fiy«t o« babaM ol an agp^vad partem fr^^ 
tba BOTrir*«d parm baa flivM writUw amborUatlow to ibaparaow wbaWladaw bia 
orbarbaliaHUactaatbaMfkv«dpar«oci'aatMt<orlhif purpoaa. a«d tbak at- 
tomaya; <d> tmpUym o< Sw i M i iil w h m M 9««pa, aucb aa tba Uwkm^ 
Ammkm U«J Dal^aa awl EdiicaUoa TamA and and Uwyal'a CofiwiUiaa tor 
avil Rifbia wadar Law tba purppaa of raviawi«« InfoffaMk* m eaaa fUaa U 
fHal«Ma« altOifrd to privato aU«n«rs aa a awvk« t^ <Wrr 



tlcii at yaw rimtaai; MmpomUttCa Mid Uiak attomay*. provldad IbaA you bava 
niada>ikwtidaTTlUaV|lM^nattbatraapondawi;aiid(npaiaa<ia wbo bava fUad, or 
ara coatmvlallnc ftUi« a TtlW VII ault i«ainat tba aamt r»apuod»nt you b^va 
. imad in yaiircbvi«.provkbdtbatinformMkMabMii you and your cbarfa la nir 
vaJ|^ material to that paraon't faat; U) diacloaura of tba atalua of tb« proc«aaU« 
ofd9ib«t of amploymml diacriminaUon may ba mada to a Con gi aato n al offka 
from (ha racotd of an indi vidua) in Jrapotiaa to an Ini^uiry from tha ConfraaalonaJ of 
Oct mMW ft (ha raqtirat of that Indlvkhial. 

6 Cbargao mutt ba in wriilnc and identify tha pwtlla and action or policy comptaJnad 
ul F9i\un lo comply i^ay rwflt In tha Conuniapion not acii^ptinif the rhariri. 
.rhar|(«a muat br sworn to or affirn>td but may bf ruwl Utar by anwndmfnt It \p 

H>i m.mdjitory that this form U' u*«d to proyul* th^ rMjut jitrd iiifiKmatlon. 
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CHARGE or OI8CAIM4NATlOt4 



CtUI Wg >JO M»CH(t) {AQgNCY Uftt ONLY) 
O STATC/lOCAi ACMEHCr 



O eeoc 



. aod C<)J«I EmpKVynwot Opf>9<tuoHy CpmfnWoo 



r^^J? OpOANtZATION, eMPl.OVMCNT AOCNCY. APfWCNTtCC«HiP COMMITTCC. STATE OR 
LOCAL OOVCnNMENT AOtNCY WHO 0»3CftlMJNAteO AOAINST MC (If fnof ih^n onm IM b^tOw) 
SMfif ' " 



OtY. tYAtr AN6 Jt»^ coot 



CfTY STATC AnO COM 



if»*iff AoomiA " ^ 

O RACE Q COL Oft O 56X O HCLWfOfJ /D NATIONAL OHiOlN 



□ OTMCn (Sf>«cify} 



DATE MOST MLCCNT OA CONIWtHNQ p^SCmWiMATtON TQCM 



□ t t^fo want thit ch«rB* (iM with th« ECOC 



I w<N KtviM th« SMOCM* if I ch«ng« my •<Sdr*M ot 
pf>on« mjmb*f And I wlH cooperate fully MHth lh«in In Ih* 
p«>c«Mlo© Of my (^wt)* lf> M;C<Kd*nc« wilh th^f f fo- 



CIV^nOiNO^AIITY tS*OA^kK«) 

~P«€ CH> S C 0 1 1 1 ONji Of AL rt t OCT 



5lCW4AtUtW or CO*»nAWANl 



SU*»CmMD ANO tWCMN TO MfOftf htf n«iK OaTC 



CHARQE FILE COPY 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 

REQUEST FOR HEALTH HAZARD EVALUATION 



Thit form It pfovid«d to mitt In registering • r»QUMt for B health hazard evaluation with the U.S. 
Department of Health. Education, and WeHare *a provided In Section 20(a)(6) pf the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 and 42 CFR Part S5. (See Statement of Authority on Reverse Side.) 
Th* provftionM of this section provide for •vmlu&tion of hemtth hMzards resuttlng from •xfyoMurB to 
chemical tubstmnc0% only: PhytlctI aganft (nolte, tmrnt, mtc) and %mfmty are not covr0d by thi$ 
aecf/oo. \ 



Name of EttabllthmenT Where Subttance(t) Exittt 



{ 



Company I Street J Telephone. 

Addreet , S tate Zip Code . 



1. What Product or Service does the Establishment Produce? 



2. Specify^he particular building or worksite where the 8ubstance(s) is located, Including address. 



3. Specify the name, title, and phone number of the employer's agent(s) In charge. 



4. Describe briefly the subftance(s) which exists by completing the following: 
tdentifioation of Toxic Substance(s) . . — 4- 



Trade Name(s) (If Applicable) Chemical Name(s) 



Manufacturer(8) ^_ -. — - 

Does the material hav* warnihg label? Yes No. If yes; attach copy of label or a copy 

of the Information contained On the label. 

physical Form of Substance(s): □ Dual □ 0« p Ljquld □ Mist □ Other 
How are you exposed? Q Breathing nSwailowlnp □ Skin Contact 

Num^r of People Exposed Length o4 Exposure (Hours/Day) 

Occupations of Exposed Employees ^ = 



5. Using the apace below describe further the nature of the conditions circumstances which 
prompted this request end other relevant aspects which you may consider Important, such 
as the nature of the Illness or symptoms of exposure, the concern for the potentially toxic ef- 
fects of a new chemical substance introduced into the workplace, etc — 



coc/NiosH 2.ae 
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Side 2 > ' ^ 

6. (a) To yoor know1«dp« hM this tutwtanoa b—n ccn«ia*f»d pr«vk>utty by any Qov*rnm«r?t 
•©•ncy? (b) If •o. olv« lh# n«m« am* addreaa of each 



(c) and. th« approximate date It was ao conakkrad. 



7. (a) la a aimilar raqumit c:urrently being filed witti or under Investigation by any other Govern- 
ment (Stata or Federal) agency? (b) If ao. giva the name and addreaa of each 



Requester — (£mp/oya#j of Stmt; Local or F^dmrtf Agi$ncl9s are not a//g/6/e.) 

The undersigned Requeater believes that a substance (or substances) normally found In the 

place of employment may have potentially toxic effects in the concentratlana used or four>d. 

; ^ ^ . 1^ 



Signature , i_ Date 

Typ^ or Printed Name Phone: Home — 

r ^ 
Street Business — 

Address < 

I'City State Zip Code 



Check One: 

□ I am an Employer Representative 

□ I am an Authorized Representative of. or an officer of the organization repreaenting the 
employees for purposes of collective bargaining. State the name ar>d address of your 

organization. 



□ I am an employee of the employer and an Authorized Representative of two or mora 
amDloyegkin the workplace where the subftar>ce is normally found. Add tigruturet of 
autnorizmg employaet t>elow: 

Name ^^^^^^^^ — - ^hor>a - 

Name , r::^ Phone __: 

□ I am one of three or less employees In the workplace where the substance la normally 
found. 



Please Indicate your desire: □ I do not want my name revealed to the employer. 

□ My name may t>e revealed to the employer: 



Authority: - 

Section 20(a)(6) of the Occupational Safety and Heatth Act, (29 U. S. 0. 669(a)(e) ) provldea aa 
followa: The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare ahall . . . determine following a written 
request by any employer or authorized repreaenlatlve of employeea, apeoltying with reaaonable 
particularity the grounds on which the requeal la made, Miether any aubatancf normally found 
In the place of employment h^ potentially 'toxic effecte In auch concentratlona aa uaed or found; 
and ahall aubmit auch determination bott) to emptoyem and affected employeea aa toon aa poe- 
aible. If the Secretary of Health. Educatloo, arkJ Welfara determlnea that any aubatance la poten- 
tially toxic at the concentratlona^ln which It la uaad or found In a plao# of employment, and auch 
aubatance la not covered by an occupational aafaty or health atandard promulgated under aectlon 
6. the Secretary of Health. Education, and Welfare ahall Immedlataly aubmit auch determination to 
the Secretary of Ljibor, together with all pertinent criteria. 



Far KpveMc in^o^'weaooi 
Ttlsphootr AC «15'ea4-Jl7e 

S«f>d m« c o m p l tWd forfs Iq: 

NaUofMl Inetltiile for OeoupaHonal Safely end Health 
Haxard tvaiurtlon end Technieat A a alat a ftoe traneft 

4676 Columbia Parkway 
Cincinnati. Ohio 46226 




*u,s. oovfweotirr raurrma orrtca 1984 42i-«08/i«3i8 
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